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Announces 
tails of Japanese 
Mectle Quarantine 


GTON—Fresh fruits and 
— from Japanese-beetle-in- 
sections of eastern coastal 
ss from North Carolina to New 
and inland to West Virginia, 
need federal-state quarantine 
ification from June 11 into Sep- 
bber for shipment beyond the 15 
tes regulated by quarantine. 
eculatory controls to prevent bee- 
spread—announced June 4 by the 
Department of Agriculture—will 
» apply to railroad refrigerator 
. trucks and airplanes moving 
im all regulated areas. 

Reasonal notices are issued each 
br regulating shipments of fresh 
bduce during the period when har- 
Mt and the flight of adult beetles 
ncide to present a hazard of spread 
the pest to uninfested areas. 


. Fertilizer Set for 
donesian Delivery 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—Small quan- 
mmics of U.S. fertilizer materials 
re made available to Indonesia last 
ek by the International Coopera- 
nh Administration. Value of the 
erial was set at $200,000. 

is figure was broken down as 
ows: $120,000 for nitrogenous fer- 
ver; $65,000 for phosphate ma- 
lals and $15,000 for potash. 

fhe terminal delivery date was set 
September 30, and could start on 
_ = the ICA announcement 
une 6, 


d Vice President 


NEW YORK—Appointment of Ken- 
th D. Morrison as vice president of 
a'0p Brothers Chemicals, Inc., has 

m°" announced by S. Bendheim, 
esident of the company. The ap- 
mniment became effective April 12. 
‘Morrison will continue to serve 
general manager of the firm’s agri- 

chemicals division. 


Berry Survey Shows Growth 
Fertilizer-Pesticide Mixtures 


RICHMOND, VA.—Greater accept- 
ance by state control officials of pesti- 
cide-fertilizer mixtures is indicated in 
the results of a questionnaire sent out 
by Rodney C. Berry, control official 
and state chemist of Virginia. The 
1956 questionnaire is similar to previ- 
ous ones through which Mr. Berry 
has obtained a cross-section of official 
opinion on the subject. 


Just as last year’s report (Croplife, 
Page 1, June 6, 1955) showed a con- 
siderable amount of growth over the 
previous year, so does the 1956 edi- 
tion indicate that the idea of mixing 
fertilizers and pesticides for specific 
jobs, is well-grounded throughout the 
country. 

Practically all of the reporting 
states indicate that mixtures are now 
sold within their borders. Significant- 


ly, some of those which last year said 
“no” to this question, now indicate 
that mixtures are presently being 
sold. Those who changed from “no” 
to “yes” include Arkansas, Montana 
and New Jersey. Last year, six more 
states reported the sale of mixtures 
than had done so in 1954, 


Here are the questions asked by 


Mr. Berry, and a tabulation of the 
replies received: 


Q.—Are fertilizer-pesticide mix- 
tures sold in your state? 

By far the great preponderance of 
state control officials indicate that 
fertilizer-pesticide mixtures are sold 
in their states. The only states indi- 
cating that such mixturees are not 
sold within their borders are Arizona, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Mex- 


Plant Food Institute Fertilizer Report 
Shows Slight Decrease in Tonnage, But 
Trend Toward Higher Analysis Materials 


WASHINGTON — Fertilizer con- 
sumption in the U.S. during the cal- 
endar year 1955 was a near record, 
20,416,410 tons, according to a study 
just completed by the National Plant 
Food Institute. This represents a de- 
crease of 1.3% from the all-time rec- 
ord of 1954 when the revised esti- 
mate amounted to 20,679,026 tons. 


Although the total tonnage in 
1955 dipped slightly from the pre- 
ceding year, indications are that 
consumption of actual plant food 
continued to increase. 


In making this study, the Institute 
obtained, wherever possible, consump- 
tion figures for both fertilizer and 
plant food content. However, the lat- 


WASHINGTON — United Hecka- 
Co,, Richmond, Cal., was 
ited a contract for the spraying 
acres in Florida for con- 
& the Mediterranean fruit fly 
the Miami area. The 
a Partment of Agriculture re- 
the successful bid at 86¢ gal. 
he applications of malathion 
under the provisions of 
A =i and a yeast compound, 
it the Y USDA, will be used as 
bs announcement said. Soil ap- 
— of dieldrin or heptachlor 
* made under all known 
» to catch larvae attempt- 

eek Ervin L, Peterson, as- 
of agriculture, was 
aking an on-the-ground 


, pray Contract Awarded by USDA for 
m'catment of 180,000 Florida Acres 
0 Control Mediterranean Fruit Fly 


inspection of the area currently un- 
der quarantine against the fruit pest. 


The area of infestation is a strip 
of land less than 10 miles wide, 
running from Pompano Beach, 
north of Ft. Lauderdale in Bro- 
ward County, to Kendall, south 
of Miami in Dade County. This 
$5-mile-long strip will be sprayed 
under terms of the contract. West 
of this strip are the Everglades 
which contain few plants on which 
the Medfly can feed. East of the 
area is the Atlantic Ocean. 


All the control work, by commer- 
cial applicator planes and machinery 
under contract and supervised by the 
Agricultural Research Service, is co- 
operative between the U.S. Depart- 

(Continued on page 21) 


ter figures were not available on a 
calendar year basis in a substantial 
number of states, but figures from 
states reporting both types data in- 
dicated an increase in the average 
plant food content of fertilizer. 

In 1939, the average plant food 
content of a ton of fertilizer was 
20.3%. Today, it averages almost 
28%. This means that about 5,700,000 
actual tons of plant food were ap- 
plied to the nation’s soils in 1955. 

The consumption pattern in the 
Midwest shows a 2.4% decrease with 
the major part of the decrease oc- 
curring in the drouth area of the 
west north central states. 

The south central region, suffer- 
ing from poor weather conditions, 
showed a major decrease of 10.7% 


from 1954 figures. 


The only significant increase was 
in the western states where 1955 
figures were up 12.7% over 1954. 
Smaller increases in 1955 over 1954 
occurred in the New England, mid- 
dle Atlantic and South Atlantic 
states. 


Fertilizer consumption in six states 
continued to exceed a million tons 
each and these account for more than 
a third of the total U.S. consumption 

(Continued on page 21) 
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ico, New York, Rhode Island, Texas 
and Utah. No reply was received from 
the states of Connecticut, Idaho, Mis- 
souri, Nevada and Wyoming. 

Mississippi and New York both in- 
dicated that thus far they have had 
no requests for the sale of fertilizer- 
pesticide mixtures for food crops. If 
such a request were received, it will 
be referred to the proper authorities 
—" being registered, these states 
note. 


Q.—Are these mixtures registered 
under your fertilizer law? 

The same states that replied “yes” 
to the first question, also indicated - 
the same ‘answer for this query. Ver- 
mont indicated that fertilizer-pesti- 
cide mixtures are sold on a “custom 
mix” basis and that mixtures consist 
of registered fertilizer with registered 
pesticides added to order. Puerto Rico 
noted that the fertilizer carrier is 
registered, not the fertilizer-mixture 
as such a mixture. 


Q.—Do you collect the regular fee 
and tonnage tax under your 
fertilizer law? 

All the states which answered af- 
firmatively to the two above ques- 
tions,-also indicated the same answer 
to this query. Vermont, however, indi- 
cates that individual pesticides are 
registered. 


Q.—Do you have a law regulating 
pesticides? 

In answering this question, there is 
some variation from the three previ- 
ous questions. Delaware replied ‘‘no” 
as did Illinois, Nebraska, Ohio and 
West Virginia. 


Q.—Are these mixtures registered 
under your pesticide law? 
Here again, most of the states indi- 
cated an affirmative answer to the 
question. Exceptions were Florida 
which answered “no,” as did Illinois, 
(Continued on page 22) 


V-C Management Calls 
Special Meeting July 18 


RICHMOND, VA. — A special 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. has 
been called for July 18 by Joseph A. 
Howell, president of V-C. 


The purpose of the meeting, Mr. 
Howell states in notices sent fo the 
stockholders, is to afford them “the 
opportunity to remove and replace 
any directors whose presence on the 
board they feel is not in the best 
interest of the company.” 


The call for the special meeting is 
regarded as the V-C management’s 
move to counter a “straw ‘ballot’ 
planned by a minority group headed 
by Rupert T. Zickl which has been 
seeking control of the company. 
Management proxies are being solic- 
ited by officers and employees of the 
company under the supervision of a 
committee of board members. George- 
son and Company also will solicit 
such proxies. 
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Pacific Coast Borax, 
U.S. Potash Boards 


Agree on Merger 


NEW YORK — James M. Gerstley, 
president of Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
the American affiliate of Borax 
(Holdings), Ltd. (formerly Borax 
Consolidated, Ltd., London, and Hor- 
ace M. Albright, president of United 
States Potash Co., have announced 
that the boards of directors of their 
companies have approved an agree- 
ment of merger, subject to its terms 
and subject to the approval of stock- 
holders. 

The name of the merged company 
will be United States Borax & Chemi 
cal Corp. 

The holders of the 725,000 shares 
of common stock in the United States 
Potash Co., exclusive of the Borax 
Group, will be offered 1 share of 


4%% preferred stock of $100 par 
value and 5 shares of common stock 
of United States Borax & Chemical 
Corp. in exchange for each five shares 
of United States Potash Co. common 
stock. If the proposed merger is ap- 
proved by the stockholders of United 
States Potash Co., the potash shares 
owned by the Borax Group will be 
surrendered and canceled. 

Upon consummation of merger, the 
capitalization of United States Borax 
& Chemical Corp. will consist of $14,- 
500,000 of 444% preferred stock and 
4,175,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 3,100,000 shares will be owned 
by the Borax Group. The $14,500,000 
of preferred stock and 725,000 shares 
of common stock will be owned by 
the present potash stockholders other 
than the Borax Group, and the re- 
maining 350,000 shares of common 
stock will represent the holdings in 
America of the group of private in- 
vestors headed by Lazard Freres & 
Co., New York. 


It is expected that notices of spe- 


cial meetings to be held late in June, 
to vote upon the proposed merger, 
will shortly be mailed to stockholders 
of United States Potash Company and 
of Pacific Coast Borax Co. 


Richmond C. Quortrup, 
Barrett Division, Dies 


NEW YORK—Richmond C. Quor- 
trup, assistant manager of the chemi- 
cal sales department of Barrett Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
died May 25 at Manhasset Medical 
Center, Manhasset, N.Y., after a long 
illness. He was 57 years old. 

Mr. Quortrup spent his entire busi- 
ness life with Barrett, starting as an 
office boy in 1917 after graduating 
from Richmond Hill High School. He 
worked subsequently in traffic and ac- 


counting, and came to the chemical 


sales department in February of 1922. 
In 1935 he was made assistant man- 
ager of chemical sales department, a 
position he held until illness forced 
his retirement. 


... The 
NEW 


SIMONSEN 


Fertilizer Spreader 


The new model “S” SIMONSEN FERTILIZER 
SPREADER is a revolutionary new fertilizer spreader 
box. It’s a fertilizer box built by men who actually 
spread high analysis fertilizer where accurate spreading 
at low rates is extremely important. 


Under actual field tests with other brands of spreader 
boxes, the Simonsen Spreader has had less “downtime” for 
repairs. The completely different hood design with its rubber 
shock absorbers is one of the reasons for much less maintenance. 
The even and accurate spreading jobs by the Simonsen Spreader are 
hard to beat. This is especially true at low application rates. 


The new Simonsen Model “S” is the result of 5 years of high analy- 
sis spreading experience in Northwest Iowa. Here are a few of the 
many advantages: Parts that must be kept corrosion free are built of stain- 
less steel. Hydraulic power systems have replaced troublesome gear boxes, 


power take-off drives and auxiliary motors. 


Trouble free compartment doors have their hinges outside the box, away 
from fertilizer corrosion. The box is designed for larger Payloads without the 
addition of sideboards and there is more flexibility of order size in each com- 


partment. This is truly the spreader built for fertilizer. 


For more complete information and illustrated details write or call today: 


Designed for More Accurate Spreading 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


QUIMBY, IOWA 


PHONE 15R52 


Spencer Sales, Earnings 
For Quarter Set Record 


KANSAS CITY—Record sales 
earnings for the three months e 
March 31 have been reported 
Spencer Chemical Co., 
seasonally high demand for nity 
products and an enlarged yo) 
polyethylene. 

Net sales for the quarter amo 
to $15,084,791, compared with 
386,987 a year earlier, a gain of 
Net earnings were $2,370,829 4g 
to $1.97 a share on the ¢ 
stock, after preferred diviag 
compared with $2,043,352, or $1 
share, a year earlier. 

The increased availability of 
gen products, combined with sq 
drouth in some parts of the coy 
has resulted in keen competition 
a modest reduction in net reg 
tion, Kenneth A. Spencer, presi 
announced. He said that becaug 
the company’s favorable plant 
tions and diversification of 
territories, the impact of { 
forces on its business has bee 
duced. 

For the nine months ended M 
31 the company’s net earnings 
$3,976,741, equal to $3.13 a co 
share, compared with $3,610,304 
$2.83 a share, a year earlier. § 
for the 9-month period aggreg 
$32,574,001, up from $26,5881 
year ago. 

Spencer announced the resigns 
of William H. Jackson as a dire 
Mr. Jackson, who first became a 
ector in 1947, resigned to accep 
appointment as special assistan 
President Eisenhower. 

Directors have voted the 
quarterly dividends of 60¢ a sha 
the common and $1.05 a share o 
4.20% preferred, both payable 
1 to holders of record May 10. 


Vincent O'Leary Heads 
Memphis Section of ACS 


MEMPHIS — Vincent O’Lear 
McKesson and Robbins is the 
chairman of the Memphis sectio 
the American Chemical Sod 
elected to succeed Dr. Samue 
Clark of the University of Mississ 

Other officers named during 
annual outing held here were D 
Foster Moose of Southwestern 
lege, chairman-elect; Donovan 
of Grace Chemical Co., secretary 
Donnie Shelton of Firestone Tig 
Rubber Co., treasurer; L. N. Ra 
of Buckeye Cellulose Corp., ¢ 
cilor; E. E. Hembree of Buc 
alternate councilor, and Eldo 
Ruch of Firestone, member of 
executive committee. 

Mr. O’Leary, member of the 
group since 1942, served as chaill 
during 1948-49. 


John E. Fletcher 
Named Sales Manage 
Of U.S. Potash Co. 


NEW YORK—Appointment of 
E. Fletcher as sales manager ° 
United States Potash Co., eff 
June 1, has been announced by 
R. Gidney, vice president of the 

Mr. Fletcher has been in the 
pany’s sales organization since 
He served as sales representall 
the southeastern and midwester 
ritories before being appointed 4 
ant sales manager Oct. 1, 1955. 

A graduate of the Univers! 
Michigan, Mr. Fletcher served as 
tain in the air force during 
War II. 


GROWING PROBLEM 
COLLEGE PARK, MD.-— /° 
grass is one of Maryland's most 3 
ly growing weed problems, '% 
Dr. Paul W. Santelmann, Unv 
of Maryland extension weed SP 
ist. He says “this noxious per 
weed has invaded all but two 4 
land counties, making some field 
fit for growing of crops.” 
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1, RUN-OF-PILE FOR MAXIMUM AMMONIATION 
2. GRANULAR FOR DIRECT APPLICATION 


3. PROMPT SERVICE TO MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT 
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riod aggregi 


1 $26,588 1 your source for Triple Superphosphate are 


most adequately met when you choose 
U.S. Phosphoric Products. This company 
has been meeting the most stringent 
requirements for almost 30 years, supplying 
superior quality with unfailing 
dependability. Call in your Bradley & Baker 
representative today to help plan your 
shipments more profitably. 


PRODUCTS 
TENNESSEE 


CORPORATION & Tampa, Fiorida 
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Sales Agents 


BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 EAST 44th STREET + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


District Sales Offices 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Grasshoppers, Armyworms 
Active in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—In central and 
southern Illinois, tiny grasshoppers 
can be found in fencerows. Hatch of 
overwintering eggs is not yet com- 
plete (June 1). Reports from south- 
western, southeastern and central Il- 
linois indicate that a few exceptional- 
ly rank fields of barley and wheat in 
some areas are infested with small to 
medium-sized armyworms. 

In northeastern, eastern and cen- 
tral Illinois, adult chinch bugs are in- 
festing small corn plants. Flea beetles 
are abundant on corn in the southern 
orfe half to two thirds of the state. 
Damage by bean leaf beetles became 
more noticeable. 

Corn borer pupation is nearly com- 


plete in the southern half of Illinois, 
and emergence is well under way. In 
the area north of Highway 36 and 
south of Highway 6, pupation ranges 
from 50 to 90% on June 1. In the 
area of Illinois north of Highway 6, 
pupation ranges from 12 to 50%.— 
H. B. Petty. 


Insect Activity 
Light in Missouri 
COLUMBIA, MO. —In general in- 
sect damage to crops has not been 
especially severe during the week 
ending June 2. There are several in- 
sects causing some damage, but at 
the present time, there are no wide- 
spread outbreaks of any crop pests. 
Pea aphids are the only insects 
which have damaged a crop in all sec- 


tions of the state. Damage still con- 
tinues in some fields, but the situa- 
tion seems to be developing into an 
individual field situation. 


During the week, pea aphid popu- 
lations have been reduced tremen- 
dously in most sections of the state. 
Numbers continue high in some 
northern countries, but there is 
every reason to believe they will 
start dropping off very soon. In the 
southern and central sections, most 
fields are now nearly free of aphids. 
Occasionally, however, there will be 
a field that is still loaded. 


There is no section of the state 
where spotted alfalfa aphid is a con- 
sistent and serious pest. It may start 
hurting again later in the season, but 
it is not causing trouble now. 

Corn earworms are starting to 
work in the whorls of early corn in 
southern Missouri, and the sugarcane 
beetle is active on corn in southeast- 
ern counties. 


ae 


bags, is in the same posi 
complained that eve 


Kraft Bag Corporation, as a manufacturer of multiwall 
tion as the cigar manufacturer who 
rything to be said about his 25c cigars © 
had already been said about 5-centers! 


and Multiwall Bags 


... but there is no doubt about 


the quality the multiwall bags that 
bear the Kraft Bag Corporation stamp! 


our customers’ products, 


If your product can be packaged in a multi- 
wall bag — you can depend on us to make — 


the bag to fit your product, 


Our completely integrated 
plants and modern facilities 
producing every type of heavy- 
duty valve or open mouth bag, 
are second to none! 


As an exponent of true spe- 
cialization, there isn’t a single 
known or desirable time-and-labor-saving 
development that we haven’t already either 
considered, initiated, adopted or built into 
multiwall bags we are called upon to make 
for America’s industries, while continuing 
our search for still better ways to package 


The KRAFTPACKER® 
Open Mouth Bag Filling 


free-flowing material 
highest accuracy 
and production... 
reduces packaging costs 
at an unbelievable rate. 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Investigate 


Machine for 


ly News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Plants at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 


Grasshoppers are hatchin 
entire state. Pine trees a 
tire state are being defoliateg by g 


eral species of pine sawflies.—_<;; Clover Tot 
Kyd and George W. spot are Stu 
County. Sul 
Unusual Pests in secticide Wi 
Willamette Valley cunderson 
PORTLAND, ORE. — Two unus 
bug pests are active in Willamammm Different 
Valley crops. The tie worm has pg jaware 
tying up the terminal growth De 
vetch, flax, hops and trefoil fields qa. NEWARE 
tomologists also reported that sa s being do 
larvae have been found for the and larval § 
time in chewings in fescue fields Asparagus 
Marion County. treated 
pean beetle 
Difference Between Wilt jimas. (Jun 
And Freeze Hard to Tell The im} 
ally 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J—Fre 
ing damage makes recognition on sw 
early stages of spotted wilt a so per beetle 
what difficult task. Growers in bers and s 
area where the disease was bad | reported t 
year should pay particular attent 
to observing plants and should Eggs of | 


move any which are even questi 
able. 

In Gloucester County, Colorado } 
tato beetle adults were present in 
mato plantings and egg masses we 
easily found. Also present were pot 
aphids in considerable number ; 
populations were beginning to 
crease. (May 29) 


In fields and in the vicinity ¢ 


reported to 
Potato aph 
cutworms 
—L. A. Ste: 


wood borer, 


fields where spotted wilt was in Connect 
serious problem in 1955, growemmi/summer-lor 
can expect thrips control and a sul vity by adv 
sequent lessening of spotted wilt imM— moths are! 
cidence if control measures are aj™mmand early 

plied promptly. Thrips are begiii threatens 
ning to appear in tomato fields feet of an e 
considerable number and where ad@MMally severe 
jacent fields contain chick wee@Mthe bark 


thrips may bring in the wilt Sam jured. 
Pea aphids are building up to 


a level on peas in Cumberland a Curculio 
ape May Counties. Many growdilllPopylati 
have already treated and others ha te 
held off for control. VINCED 
Alfalfa weevil damage has be awehery 
very severe. In all alfalfa fields ter : 
Burlington County and south, im season on 
diately after the first cutting is 1 jury pa A 


moved, applications of pesticides 4 
indicated.—Leland G. Merrill, Jr. a 
Spencer H. Davis, Jr. 


Grasshoppers Prominent, 
lowa Report Indicates 


AMES, IOWA — Grasshoppers 4 
doing well in spite of the recent rai 
Hatching of differential grasshoppé 
is well under way in south and c4 
tral Iowa. (June 2) Check oats § 
very small grasshoppers. New seé 
ings are being eaten by 2 to 10 yo 
hoppers per square yard. Unless cd 
trol is applied now, the legumes 
be killed before oats harvest. S¢ 
beans are also being damaged 
grasshoppers. 

Soil insects are active. Wirewor 
cutworms, white grubs, seed (0 
maggots are destroying corn in 
parts of Iowa. A field of soybeans V 
destroyed by glassy cutworm in Std 
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First ¢ 
County. 
European corn borer is develo However, 
ing normally. First moths emerg@mm ‘tee obs 
at Ankeny May 28. At present thet Wor 
is 90% pupation and 2% em that was 
gence at Ankeny, 607 pupation pripositi 
Boone County. First eggs show 1, 22, 2¢ 
appear June 5-10 in south Tow likely ine 
June 10-15 in central Iowa and Jul de To 
15-20 in North Iowa. peee tare hrough } 
to get equipment cleanet up, 
paired, calibrated and ready to § ree 
if they have corn that looks prety ee da 


good. 


Twelve spotted cucumber beet 
(southern corn rootworm) adults § 
chewing on corn leaves. Some of 
damage is severe. No control is $ 
gested. 4 

Spittle bugs are present in Ta 
County for the first time, ranging™ 
to 20 per 100 stems of alfalfa. Slig 
ly higher populations are present 
other eastern Iowa counties. All 


bug per ste 
Dogwooc¢ 
*Commed Tape Dov | 
“Kraft Bag Corp. 4 
m hopp. 
Ost of 


e below the 1 spittle 
pre that is profitable to 
Pinder normal conditions. 

" er root weevils and alfalfa leaf 
ames stunting alfalfa in Plymouth 
Surface applications of in- 
veticide will have no effect on the 
- working on the roots.—Harold 


Gunderson. 


pitferent Insects Work 


has bg Delaware Crop Areas 

rowth damage 
K, DEL. — Severe g 

fields, by the alfalfa weevil, 


~ 


lat say : ta peak 
rval populations are at a peak. 
ath tebe beetle is destructive to un- 


Jantings, while the Mexican 
pa tl (adults) are active on 


Nilt (June 1) 
imported cabbageworm 
ell in Delaware and 


the European corn borer is laying 


enition 


reported from many areas of the 
state. Populations of 15 to 30 per 
square yard were observed in fields of 
Douglas and Johnson counties of east 
central and in Riley and Pottawa- 
tomie counties, northeast. Dell Gates 
found counts as high as 200 to 300 
nymphs per square yard in a few lo- 
calized areas in Riley County. In gen- 
eral, counts were much less and 
ranged from 15 to 35 per square yard 
in other areas of the county. 

Fully grown larvae of corn ear- 
worm were found in alfalfa fields in 
Marion County, central Kansas. 

Leafhopper populations infesting al- 
falfa remain about the same in fields 
of central Kansas. Counts in Marion 
County range from 20 to 200 per 
sweep. 

Infestations of lesser clover leaf 
weevils were found in red clover fields 
in Johnson, Leavenworth, and Jeffer- 
son counties. Counts ranged from 3 


ed from home gardens and cropland 
areas. These should not be confused 
with the true chinch bug which is 
present in many small grain fields 
in the eastern half of the state. 


Many small grain fields, barley and 
wheat, throughout the eastern half of 
the state contain numerous chinch 
bug nymphs and adults. Counts of 
adults range from 3 to 5 per linear 
foot of drill row, while nymphal 
counts range from 40 to highs of sev- 
eral hundred per foot.——Dave Mat- 
thew. 


Boll Weevils Scarce, 
Tennessee Reports 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—No sign of 
boll weevil has been found in the 
fields so far (June 3) this season al- 
though the spring hibernation count 
indicated that there was an average 
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terminal growth but so far none have 
been found. 


Thrips are migrating into cotton 
fields from other crops but for the 
most part from vetch fields. The in- 
festations are higher than last week 
and in some of the older cotton con- 
trol is needed. Infestations are 
building up and some damage can 
be expected all over the cotton 
growing area, 


Aphids are scattered all over the 
area and are causing some damage. 
Most of the damage is being done by 
thrip and aphid combinations. No 
heavy populations of aphids have been 
found and no extreme heavy infesta- 
tion of thrip but with the two work- 
ing together some damage is occur- 
ring. 


Flea beetles are slightly heavier 


t a so 
ars in 
bad ] 
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on sweet corn. Striped cucum- 
per beetle is injuring both cucum- 
pers and squash and pea aphids are 
reported to need controlling. 

Eggs of both the Colorado potato 
beetle and European corn borer are 
reported to be hatching on potatoes. 
Potato aphid, flea beetles and black 
cutworms are prevalent on tomatoes. 
_1, A. Stearns and J. W. Heuberger. 


Dogwood Borer Reported 


in Connecticut 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The dog- 


cinity dll wood borer, pest of flowering dogwood 
t was in Connecticut, is now entering the 

growemmm summer-long stage of egg-laying acti- 
nd a sul vity by adult moths. Ordinarily these 
d wilt ig moths are most abundant in late June 
S are afmmand early July. The dogwood borer 


re begit 
fields 
vhere ad 
ck weed 
virus 


ill, Jr. a 


threatens trees planted within 300 
feet of an existing infestation. Especi- 
ally severe damage may occur when 
the bark of the trees has been in- 
jured. 
Curculio Pests Low in 
Population This Year 
VINCENNES, IND.—No plum cur- 
culio have been found in four com- 
mercial peach orchards where 5 trees 
have been jarred periodically this 
season. Curculio adults, larvae and in- 
jury are prevalent in the.unsprayed 
peach orchards in this area. In an 


abandoned orchard 20 adults were 
jarred from 5 trees on May 29 as com- 


ent, pared to 39 on May 14, indicating 
that peak activity for first-brood was 
S past. Commercial peach orchards in 
ppers 4 this area need no further protection 
wal for first-brood curculio. 
asshopp@ilm Stink bug activity at present is ex- 
1 and cam "emely light. Peaches have outgrown 
oats ‘he period when severe ¢atfacing oc- 
New seq cuts. The value of additional sprays 
10 youlmm catfacing is very questionable. In- 
Inless cd Uy to date is light. 
Fumes Flight of spring brood Oriental 
vest. S@@Mfruit moths, as determined by bait 
maged Tap captures, was very light. Peak 
activity for these adults occurred be- 
yirewortmmg Ween May 6 and 10. First-brood 
seed injuries to twigs are very light. 
orn in (Oly a few have been found. All are 
ybeans old injuries. 
m in Std First 
; codling moth entries were 
ound at Vincennes on May 25. 
; develo However, only 2 were found by 
, emerg@m ‘tree observers in a half-hour when 
sent thel in an abandoned orchard 
% emefmm ‘tat was 100% infested in 1955. 
ipation priposition was heavy in cages May 
ys shoul “| 22, 26 and 27, and entries will 
ith Tow ely increase during the next few 
and Jug Vs. To date, hatch is complete 
e farme h May 20, 
up, 
to red mite populations are 
ks pret increasing. They were especial- 


faundant at Fulton and Paducah, 
ucky on May 24. No serious in- 


festatj 

r beet ions of Tetranych 

adults 4 n observed.—p, W. have 
ome of 
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hoppers in Kansas 
Basch K ANSAS—The 


Ifa. r hatch is 

in about completed 
Most of Kansas at this 
ies. A tymphal populations have been 


to 9 per sweep. 


Numerous nymphs and adults of 
false chinch bugs have been report- 


of 218 weevils per acre on April 5, 
1956. These weevils are probably in 
the fields at this time feeding on the 


than last week but damage is slight. 
The striped and black flea beetles are 
present in most fields but are few in 
number.—R. P. Mullett. 


Tee 


WATER SUPPLY 


The “B & L Cdact6R” is completely 
factory assembled, readily install- 
ed with simple pipe connections 
and electrical wiring. Automatic 
operation makes it a one-man 
plant. Just set the controls for the 
desired formula, and push a but- 
ton. 


"B& Coactor” 


One single “B & L CoactoR” 


. does complete processing job — 


Step into big profit neutral solution fertilizer operations with 
minimum plant investment. The “B & L COacT6R” processes 
direct from tank cars, eliminates costly raw material storage. 


The finished product is non-corrosive, neutral solution 
liquid mix that can be stored in inexpensive black iron tanks, 
and applied with low cost equipment. 


You can make any of the popular ammonium phosphate 
liquid mix fertilizers, or produce aqueous ammonia when 
desired. The complete processing job is done in one fast, 
automatically controlled operation. 


The “B & L Cdact6R” is available with capacities up to 
20 tons per hour. Let us give you profit-making details on 
the size that meets your requirements. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


BARNARD LEAS 


Since 1854 


1200-34 TWELFTH ST.,5.W. © CEDAR RAPIDS, 


/ Comfpany, we 


PHONE 5-1481 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF CONVERTERS AND REACTORS 
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Icelandic Fertilizer 

Iceland’s nitrogen fertilizer plant 
with a rated capacity of 18,000 
metric tons a year, operated 111% 
of that capacity in the last half of 
1955. During the first nine months 
of operations in 1954 output was 12,- 
217 tons and for the whole of 1955 
the plant produced 13,340 tons. 

The fertilizer plant has been of 
considerable benefit to Iceland’s econ- 
omy. Not only has it cut back the 
need for imports, but it has been able 
to pick up some export business. 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


Plans have been made for the con- 
struction of a phosphate fertilizer 
plant but progress was stalled be- 
cause of the priority granted by the 
government for the erection of a ce- 
ment plant. Now the fertilizer ad- 
ministration is pressing the govern- 


ment for permission to secure financ- - 


ing abroad to cover half the cost of 
the plant. 


Inquiries for equipment have 
been made in U.S., France, Italy, 
Germany and the U.K. The US. is 
not in a favorable position to se- 


cure the business because the Ice- 
landic government wishes to con- 
serve its dollars exchange. 


Sponsors of the phosphate project 
claim that savings for the domestic 
economy by the new plant would 
cover the foreign exchange invest- 
ment required for equipment in three 
years. 


Austrian Production 


The production of fertilizer ma- 
terials in Austria totaled 653,000 tons 
in 1955, a boost from the 568,000 
tons put out in the previous year. 
Export trade is improving and Aus- 
trian products are now being sold in 
several important world markets. 


S. A. Superphosphate 

Total superphosphate production in 
the Somerset West and Umbogintwini 
factories of Knoch and Capex, Ltd., 
South Africa, this year will be suf- 
ficent to meet the full need of the 


Clicking off 7,200 thank you's a day 


f gaa electronic maze you see is a tiny, but im- 
portant part of Sohio’s Data Logger system for 
engineered quality control — as featured in the 
cover story of Fortune magazine, April issue. 

This unmatched quality control is just one of 
Sohio’s ways of saying thank you . . . of return- 
ing the compliment of your confidence in us dur- 
ing our first 6 months of operation. 


dence in us. 


“il 


Sohio looks forward to serving you during the 
coming year. And you can be sure we will do our 
very best to merit your much-appreciated confi- 


Our constant goal will be to provide you with 
the highest quality nitrogen materials and to re- 
peat our thank you’s every day in terms of the 
finest service available, anywhere. 


We’re serious about service at Sohio 


country. The directors assess 
output at around 800,000 tons 

The Umbogintwini factory Will p 
duce about 560,000 tons. The | 
includes a Petersen sulfuric acid a) 
stated to be the first in Africa 
cost $5.6 million and includes fap 
ties for burning pyrites. The pla 
when completed, will produce at q 
rate of 200,000 tons of 78: sulful 
acid a year and most of it will 
used for the manufacture of gy, 
phosphate. 


The shortage of sulfuric aciq 
for a long time, been a retargj 
factor in South Africa’s efforts 
become independent of outs 
sources as far as fertilizer mater; 
are concerned. 


Turkish Needs 


The International Cooperation 4 
ministration has published a list 
nitrogenous fertilizer requirements 
part of the aid program for Turk 
Listed are ammonium sulfate, , 
monium sulfate nitrate, sodium 
trate, calcium nitrate, calcium cya 
mid, calcium ammonium nitrate, 
to the value of $200,000. 


The buyer is Turkiye Zirai Do 
tim Kurumu, Umum Mudurlugu, 4 
kara, Turkey. ICA says that the 
porter has not indicated any closj 
date for offers, and immediate cq 
tact is recommended for those 
wish to participate in the busines 


U.K. Sulfuric Acid 


The production and consumption 
sulfuric acid in the U.K. are on 
upswing. Figures for the first qu 
ter of this year, according to 
National Sulphuric Acid Assn., we 
higher than either the comparal 
period last year or in the last qua 
ter of 1955. 


At 593,509 tons production w: 
8% higher than in the last thre 
months of 1955. Consumption ros 
to 593,885 tons in the first quarte 
of 1956, an increase of about 7 
over the previous quarter’s tots 
of 559,587 tons. 


With the recent commissioning 
new plants, total productive capaci 
increased from 660,110 tons at t 
beginning of the year to 687,870 to 
during the quarter. Output expres 
as a percentage of capacity rd 
from 83 to 86.3. 


Fertilizer Included in 
Gift Shipment to Korea 


BATESVILLE, MISS.—Five ta 
of fertilizer were included in a list 
several thousand items sent frd 
Batesville, Miss., recently to Koreé 

A 20-ton trailer truck carried 
supplies to Columbus, Miss. wh¢ 
they were packaged and assembl 
with shipments from other parts 
Mississippi for shipment to Mob 
Ala. An entire ship loaded with £1 
from eight southern states, will s 
for Korea on July 2. 

The project, sponsored by 4 
American-Korean Foundation, 2 1 
governmental agency, was spé 
headed in Mississippi by the extens! 
service, with the actual work be 
done by county agents and cou 
home agents. 

The supplies being sent to Ko 
will be used in educational progré 
for villages, with the bulk of ' 
work being handled by the 10,4 
4-H clubs in Korea. In many Pa 
of Korea the 4-H clubs are the 
form of school; ~ 


IMC DIVIDEND 
CHICAGO—tThe board of direct 
of ‘International Minerals & Che 
cal Corp, has declared the ree 
quarterly dividend of $1 per sh! 
on the 4% cumulative preferl 


stock of the corporation and 4 4 
terly dividend of 40¢ a share 0” 


SOHIO) sot0 cHEMICcAL ComPANY 
a common stock, both dividends P 


. of record June 15, 1956. 
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joint venture Potash 


A new, substantial and dependable source 
of potash for fertilizer manufacturers 
is being developed by National Potash 
Company in New Mexico. 


National Potash is a joint undertaking of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
and Freeport Sulphur Company. The former 
is one of the nation’s major coal firms, 
the latter a leading producer of sulphur with 
additional interests in oil and other 
minerals. The skills which they bring to the 
mining, refining and marketing of potash 
assure top quality, uniformity and service. 


TIONAL 
COMPANY 


205 EAST 42nd ST. « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Evidence of Codling 
Moth Resistance 


To DDT Reported 


GENEVA, N.Y.—Evidence that the 
codling moth, a major pest of apples 
in New York, is developing resistance 
to DDT is reported by Edward H. 
Glass, Cornell entomologist of the 
experiment station at Geneva. His 
findings are based on observations in 
a commercial orchard in western New 
York. 


“During the past three years 
there have been many reports of 
increased codling moth activity in 
commercial apple plantings from 
several sections of the country,” 
says Dr. Glass. “In most cases, 
favorable codling moth weather 
and laxity in spraying have proved 
to be the chief cause of trouble.” 


An orchard in western New York 
in which codling moth had been well 
controlled with DDT for six years, 
beginning in 1946, showed consider- 
able second brood injury in 1952. 
Then, early in the 1953 season, it was 
found that the first brood was not 
being held in check with DDT sprays. 

Despite the fact that nine DDT 
cover sprays were used in this or- 
chard in 1953, codling moth injury 
was much above normal for the area, 


GIVE YOUR PRODUCT 
THE ADVANTAGE 


where four or five DDT sprays were 
giving almost perfect codling moth 
control. 

Observations were continued and 
compared with similar control meas- 
ures used in two other plantings and 
with insectary tests at the experi- 
ment station. The results were the 
same. 

“The fact that DDT had been suc- 
cessfully used against codling moth 
in this western New York orchard for 
six years then failed for the next two 
seasons lends support to the idea that 
the strain of codling moth in that 
orchard is developing resistance to 
DDT,” concludes Dr. Glass. 


Alabama Sales 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Fertilizer 
sales in Alabama during April were 
312,676 tons compared with 249,172 
for the same month a year ago, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Industries. Sales for the fiscal year 
which began Oct. 1 through April of 
this year totaled 765,938 tons, com- 
pared with 866,032 tons for the same 
period a year ago. Most notable 
change in fertilizer practice in the 
state as indicated by the report is the 
sharp increase in demand for the 4- 
12-12 grade which is running far 
ahead of the volume reached last 


year. 


DOUBLE 


FIRST... With Bennett carefully applied 
““Hi-Bake”’ linings, scientifically selected 
to properly hold your individual product. 


SECOND . . . With Bennett's pre-tested 
containers and superior workmanship . . . 
the result of over 40 years of experience in 
steel container manufacture. 


You add to the quality of your product when you package 
it in a Bennett steel container. Bennett pails and drums give 
your product positive protection in storage and in transit. 
Every Bennett container is pre-tested at the factory. With all 


their 
surprisingly low in cost. 


superior qualities Bennett steel containers 


are 


If your product requires lined containers, Bennett engineers 
welcome the opportunity to consult with you as to the proper 
type of “Hi-Bake” lining for your specific product. Investi- 


gate Bennett’s services today. 


Get the Facts on Lined Containers 
Write today for this informative booklet 
on Bennett "Hi-Bake" pails and drums. 


BENNETT INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 


PEOTONE, ILLINOIS 
40 MILES SOUTH OF CHICAGO LOOP ON ROUTE U. S. 54 


Chicago Telephone 
INterocean 9400 Distance 
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AGRONOMY AWARD—Encouraging leadership in the field of agricuity,, 
education and research is one of the objectives of the National Plant Fo, 
Institute. In 14 states, the Institute annually sponsors “Agronomy Achieve 
ment Awards” for young men majoring in either crops or soils, who hay 
exhibited unusual leadership potentialities and who have notable scholastj 
records. The North Carolina State College Student Agronomy Club is ty, 
latest to be honored by the Institute. Shown above, left to right, are Dr. J, y 
Fitts, head, soils department, N.C. State; Tully Baxter Williams, a junio 
from Currituk, N.C., winner of the 1956 Agronomy Achievement Award; p 


Willard H. Garman, chief agronomist for the Institute, who presented th spotligl 
award, and Dr. Paul Harvey, head, crops department, N.C. State. In additigm ™2Y > 
to being honored for his achievement in the fields of agricultura! leadershigiim Which ' 
and scholarship, Mr. Williams received a $200 check from the Institute to ham fT the 
applied on his tuition for next year. 2. a 
American Potash equipment and supplies in 1955 alll prices. 
compared with $237,735,000 during 8, Builds 
Receives Safety Award the previous year. : operati 
LOS ANGELES—The Los Angeles | Included in these figures are agri plant | 
plant of American Potash & Chemical | cultural chemicals retailed throug establis 
Corp. recently received an award | these two outlets. No finer breakiy Keeps 
from the National Safety Council for | down of figures is issued by thal tries at 
an accident-free record during 1955. | State, as estimates are based on sale a cost 
The award was presented to the | taxes paid to the state by the stores 
chemical company’s Los Angeles | Figures are released by the Divisiog In detern 
plant at a Business and Industry | °f Research and Statistics of thq@jjr the fer 
Safety Contest dinner held at Los | State Board of Equalization. | Mill need tc 
Angeles’ Ambassador Hotel. Retail sales for all industries ingggfically key 
The current safety award marks | creased only about 11% during thqgjgon. There 
the eleventh received by American | Same period, indicating a relativelggpat can be 
Potash & Chemical Corp. and its vari- | Stronger interest in agricultural engygfd costs to 
ous divisions during 1955-56, with | terprises of one description or ang@jandard co 
nine such awards received last year | Other. Each quarter of the yeagggr the enti 


dustries. 

A prograr 
andard 
hould 
nse rates a 
er Underestimate the on. 


ALES POWERE...... 
YOUR NAME ing 
QUR MARKET 


showed a significant gain over thé 
corresponding quarter of the previo 
year. 


and two so far in 1956. 

In line with the present award, the 
company’s Los Angeles plant is near- 
ing completion in August of its third 
year without a lost-time accident. 


California Farm. 
Stores Increase 
Sales During 1955 


SAN FRANCISCO—Two classes 
of retail stores selling farm chemi- 
cals in California increased their 
total annual sales last year by about 
16% above the 1954 total. 

Farm implement dealers and farm 
and garden supply stores sold a total 
of $275,041,000 in farm and garden Dept. Kansas City. Kansas 
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PLANTER ATTACHMENT Hi or LO SPREADER-ETTE Bs Of prc 
Fits all planters Drops insecticides into corn whorls. Kills borers os costs al 
¢ Applies dry, granular try to enter plant after hatching. "sion of 
* Eliminates mixing insecticides with One application effledive fer weeks lered at 
© Quickly adjusts to heights of 3, 4 and 5 feet 8 the { 
© Sows all legume seeds. andard eo, 
SPREADER-ETTE mat 
* Attaches to your Gandy Spreader-Seeder _ a di 
© Applies dry granular chemicals for wireworm oF 
rootworm control 
¢ Eliminates mixing of insecticides with fertilizer 
© Sows all legume seeds 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE consider 
INFORMATION AND PRICES Direct 
E. S. GANDRUD CO., INC. Sinnesonmes= 
ug @ MINNESOT 


PIONGERS IN TESTED DRY CHEMICAL APPLICATORS — 4 YEARS IN THE FIELS 
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5 the management of a 
pesticide 
4 t determine standard costs an 
. establish a basis from which to 
usr figuring whether, and how 
ech profit is being realized from a 
e ‘operation? This is a very prac- 
4 yery, the answer to which is 
fi at in the absence of a knowledge 
se costs. Selling prices may be 
bsed either On “guesstimates,” or on 
Lown, predetermined costs. The dif- 
be a large factor in 


riculturggmerence May 
lant ee nether or not a profit is realized. 

Achieve Fertilizer and insecticide 
who hay anagements have found the use 0 


ful in 
m of cost standards help 
aoa and in the control of the 
ant for these reasons: 


stem of cost standards 
ward; D cost elements which 
ented th may be out of line with that 
n additio which would mean higher profits 
leadershij for the plant. 


Scholastj 
lub is th 
Dr. J. 
» a junio 


wees 9, Provides information for plan- 
" ning production and for estab- 
lishing realistic competitive 

1 1955 a prices. 

00 during, guilds a stronger spirit of co- 
operation of everyone in the 

are agri plant to meet or to beat the 

1 throug established cost standards. 

er break@il 4 Keeps routine bookkeeping en- 

d by th tries at an absolute minimum for 

d on sale a cost accounting system. 

the stores 


In determining the standard costs 
r the fertilizer plant, a program 
ill need to be followed that is spe- 
fically keyed to this type of opera- 
on. There are no standard costs 
at can be used universally—stand- 
d costs to the operator are his own 
andard costs, rather than those set 
r the entire fertilizer and insecticide 
dustries. 

A program easily followed to set up 
andard costs for plant operation, 
hould include the establishment of 
ase rates and adjustments for varia- 
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pn. 
To establish base rates, it must be 

VER membered that each product manu- 
ME i ctured has a variety of cost ele- 
MMRents involved. And, these in turn 
KET ill vary with each different product 
? oduced. The quality and quantity of 
ntrolledmer*tcrials needed, the amount of di- 


ct and indirect labor involved, and 
te portion of the plant overhead will 
P different on every item turned out. 
First, the different types of manu- 
ctured fertilizers and insecticides 
ust be classified. An easy way is 
p use a standard twelve-column ac- 


Write 
oday... 
NDS 


ity, Kansas 


yetermine Standard Costs 
4; Base for Figuring Price 
ht Manufactured Products 


labor charges for differcnt types of 
fertilizer and insecticides produced 
in the plant. 


For instance, direct labor charges 
in several main plant activities may 
be in the picture. Other work (or sub- 


divisions of this work) involved in the - 


different production processes of the 
plant will expand or reduce the num- 
ber of columns needed to record these 
cost estimates for standard costs. 


Overhead expenses may be deter- 
mined on the basis of quantity or in 
some ratio to the direct labor charges. 
This phase of standard costing will be 
more of an estimate when first estab- 


lished than will the direct labor or . 


material charges. As more and more 


information is accumulated on the 
basis of the cost accounting system, 
ways will be found to make adjust- 
ments presenting a more realistic pic- 
ture for the fertilizer plant’s stand- 
ard costs in the future. 

In making adjustments for varia- 
tions, it must be remembered that 
standard costs are of the moment. 
Changes in the local and national 
economic pictures will demand mak- 
ing adjustments in the standard costs 
for the plant to keep them up-to-date, 
competitive, and profitable. 


With a complete breakdown of 
the various cost elements involved 
in standard costs, one is ready to 
make any adjustments quickly in 
the established costs. For instance, 
if certain material costs advance, 
one can quickly make the adjust- 
ments for the items involved in this 
change. If wage rates increase, ad- 
justments can be made in the pro- 
duction involved. 


These adjustments are keyed spe- 
cifically to each column on the stand- 
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ard cost work sheet. For instance, if 
wages in one department advance, ad- 
justments will be made accordingly in 
all items included in this column. This 
will save a great deal of time and 
keep the standard costs in line with 
current conditions. 


If adjustments are made promptly 
(up or down) and are based on the 
changing conditions, the manufactur- 
er will find that actual costs follow 
standard costs closely. This, of course, 
will make one’s operation more com- 


‘petitive and will insure better profit 


for the fertilizer and insecticide plant. 


RUST VIOTIM 

LEXINGTON, KY.—The Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station has 
removed the Merion bluegrass variety 
from its recommended list. Research 
workers said the grass, hailed sev- 
eral years ago as the answer to cer- 
tain turf problems, succumbed in 
1955 to a strain of rust. In tests in 
1954 the variety also was attacked 
by a smut fungus, they said. 


Proved Safety Factor Underscores 
Importance of Pyrenone* For Farm Crops 


With respect to the application of dust and 
Spray protectants to stored grains, piperonyl 
butoxide has an approved tolerance of 20 p. p. m. 
... and pyrethrins a tolerance of 3 p. p. m. These 
two chemical agents are the active ingredients of 
the Pyrenone protectants. Yet the quantities spe- 
cified for use in the package directions are less 
than the tolerances granted under the Miller Bill. 


This season use Pyrenone and play safe, It pro- 
tects both the crops — and the farmer’s crop 
investment! For complete technical data, write 
the nearest office of Fairfield Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, F.M.C. 


punting work sheet to record the in- 
mation. List the products for which 
andard costs are established, down 
re left-hand side of the sheet. 


This should be further sub- 
livided to include any variations. 
or instance, in dete stand- 
ii costs, sub-classify the products 


ito sizes, quantity, uality, 
quantity, type, quality 


Next, apply the major cost. ele- 
ents to the different products manu- 
tured in the plant. This will in- 
ude the materials, the labor and the 
head required for the different 
of production for which stand- 
Costs are being established. This 


As a result of recent federal legislation, specific 
standards of safety have been established for the 
application of pesticides to food crops. 


Object of this legislation, popularly known as — 
the Miller Bill, is to safeguard the public health. 


Under the Miller Bill, Pyrenone (technical pip- 
eronyl butoxide and pyrethrins), CPR dusts and 
sprays (combinations of piperonyl cyclonene, py- 
retbrins and rotenone), Pyretox, pyrethrum and 
rotenone are exempt from the requirements of a 
tolerance — when applied to growing crops. They 
may be used right up to the time of harvest. 


Nisio 
fe = of various cost elements is 
cee the top of each column 
* the top of the twelve-column 
Cost work sheet. 
Materials are of course con- 
orm oF The Sales Headquarters: 1701 Patapsco Avenue, Baltimore 26, Md. 
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CITY HALL PROMOTES | 
FERTILIZER USE 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The use of fer- 
tilizers to improve home lawns is be- 
ing promoted by the Oakland City 

’ Park Department. Memorial Park, in 
the heart of the downtown district, 
flourishes with healthy deep green 
turf, and to inform distressed home 
gardeners how the grass is kept so 
beautiful even through the long, hot, 
dry, and completely rainless summers, 
the park department has erected little 
signs of advice: 

“This lawn is Astoria bent,” the 
signs say. They then state that the 
lawn is “fertilized in April, May, 
June, July, and December with five 
pounds of ammonium sulfate per 1000 
square feet; in March with five 
pounds of single superphosphate per 
1000 square feet; and in August and 
September with organic fertilizer at 
the rate of 20 pounds per 1000 square 
feet.” 

Then Oaklanders, making notes of 
this, go to their own garden supply 
houses to buy the materials neces- 
“sary to create green lawns for them- 

gelves.: 

COTTON INSECT GUIDE 

“STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—A “Cot- 
tén Insect Control Guide” for 1956 
has been released by the Agricultural 
Extension Service of New Mexico 
A&M College. The guide covers early 
season control, late season control, 
and farm clean-up; tells how to make 
infestation counts; and gives general 
recommendations on use of specific 
insecticides for control of various cot- 
ton insects. John J. Durkin, extension 
entomologist, prepared the guide. _ 


E. D. Toland, Jr., Is 
Monsanto Treasurer 


ST. LOUIS—Edward D. Toland, Jr., 
St. Louis, has been elected treasurer 
of Monsanto Chemical Co., it has been 
announced by Charles Allen Thomas, 
president. Monsanto’s board of direc- 
tors elected Mr. Toland to his new 
post at its March 28 meeting. 

Mr. Toland has been an assistant 
treasurer since January, 1954. He 
succeeds William W. Schneider, also 
of St. Louis, who is a vice president 
and a member of the company’s board 
of directors, executive committee and 
finance committee and who has been 
acting as treasurer since the sud- 
den incapacitation of the former 
treasurer about 2% years ago. 

A native of Concord, N.H., Mr. 
Toland received a B.A. degree in 
chemistry from Yale University in 
1936 and an M.B.A. degree from Har- 
vard University’s Graduate School of 
Business Administration in 1948. 

He was employed in the sales or- 
ganizations of U.S. Industrial Chemi- 
cals Co. of Detroit and the B. B. 
Chemical Co. of Boston before be- 
coming assistant to the manager of 
the syndicate department of Shields 
& Co., investment bankers and brok- 
ers of New York, in 1948. He joined 
Monsanto in 1951 as assistant to the 
treasurer. 


$6 FOR $1 

COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Cotton producers who apply insecti- 
cides at the proper time may ex- 
pect an increase in yield of at least 
100 Ib. of seed cotton an acre for 
each treatment. This is a return of 
about $6 for each dollar spent for 
insect control, says F. M. Fuller, 
Texas A&M extension entomologist. ‘ 


MULTIWALLS 


there’s nothing better! 


Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Place your next order with 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


by 


best, by far, 


for storing and shipping 


FERTILIZERS 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Plants and Soles Offices 


Paul Staub 


AMERICAN POTASH APPOINTMENTS—Shown above are two new distric 
sales managers for American Potash & Chemical Corp. Rod Taft, who yw; 
supervisor of potash sales for the firm, has been transferred from Los Angele 
and becomes district sales manager at the company’s newly opened office | 
San Francisco. He will handle sales in northern and central California, Ney; 
da, Utah and Colorado. Paul Staub has been named Northwest district sale 
manager. He will operate out of Portland, Ore., and will cover Oregon, Wash 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and British Columbia. William M. Clines 
western sales manager for American Potash & Chemical Corp., said th: 
opening offices at San Francisco and Portland was a part of the firm’s c 
rent development and expansion program. 


Rod Taft 
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Virus Disease of 


Beans Under Study 


CORVALLIS, ORE. — A new virus 
responsible for a “sudden death” dis- 
ease in Blue Lake green beans will 
receive special attention from Oregon 
State college plant scientists this 
summer. The OSC scientists hope to 
develop control measures before the 
disease has a chance to cause eco- 
nomic damage to Oregon bean grow- 
ers. 

Last year, OSC researchers were 
able to demonstrate that the sudden 
death of nearly mature Blue Lake 


(Advertisement) 


Nuclay Proves Best Dust Diluent 


NUCLAY—a natural western pyro- 
phyllite developed by Kennedy Min- 
erals Company, 2550 East Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, 
in 1955. The material is a diluent car- 
rier and besides its compatibility with 
antibiotics is also becoming the lead- 
ing dust diluent for other insecticides 
and pesticides. 

The compatibility and stability rat- 
ings are attributed to the chemical 
purity and resistance to moisture ab- 
sorption. No water solubles are pres- 
ent which reduces the capacity to re- 
act or catalyze various insecticide 
chemicals. 

The following quotation is taken 
from Professor Peter A. Ark, Plant 
Pathologist, University of California 
report, “Streptomycin Can Control 
Pear, Apple Blight,” February, 1956: 

“Testing several commercially ag- 
ricultural dust carriers showed that 
such materials as talc, attaclay, 
Fuller’s earth and frianite were most 
unsuitable carriers of streptomycin 
because of their capacity to immo- 
bilize streptomycin, why pyrophyllites 
ABB and Nuclay and flowers of sulfur 
proved to be well suited as carriers 
for streptomycin. Streptomycin is 
freely separated from these carriers 
on contact with water and their dis- 
persion and sticking properties appear 
to be quite satisfactory for pear sur- 
faces, 

“Tt is interesting to note that re- 
cently Clayton and Grosso demon- 
strated that pyrophyllite is of con- 
siderable importance in regulating 
the availability of the fungicide zineb 
used to control blue mold of tobacco. 
They showed that a 20 per cent zineb- 


tobacco dust gave less effective con- 
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SHOP TALK 


Mee FOR THE DEALER 
By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 7 
Oreplife Merchandising Editor 


Are you thinking of adopting trading stamps? 
If so, the publication, Food Topics, circulating among the grocery 
ade, poses six important questions as a check list before selecting a 


Here are the six main categories of questions, with a number of 


England 
News Notes 


By GUY LIVINGSTON 
Croplife Special Correspondent 


With one of the coldest springs on 
records, New England farmers had to 
work overtime to protect their crops 
from killing frosts. Caps were put on 
beds and smudge pots were put out 
in fruit orchards. Full extent of dam- 
age will not be known until state en- 
tomologists, continuing a survey of 
crops, make their report. However, 
truck’ farmers have already an- 
nounced that crops will be much 
later than usual this year. It was 
estimated following the killing frost 
of May 18 that damage to crops would 
exceed $10,000,000. 


Emphasis on Lime 


Added emphasis is being given this 
year to the use of ground limestone 
by farmers in the state through the 
Agricultural Conservation Program, 
following an all-time low on a ton- 
nage basis in 1955. 

Practices formerly made it easy to 


| provide lime for soil to all farmers, 


Harold F. Tompson, state administra- 
tive officer for the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Office, re- 
ported. 

However, in 1954, the Agricultural 
Conservation Program was s0 
changed that it became difficult to 
interest farmers in the use of needed 
amounts. of lime. This year, several 
counties have increased the federal 
cost-share for lime and this change 
has shown its effectiveness with re- 
quests for lime already far beyond 
those for all of 1955. 


-Diverted Acreage 


The question of what will be done 
with any acreage that is diverted by 
the tobacco farmer in the Connecticut 
Valley has come in for considerable 
discussion, Grant B. Snyder, head of 
the department of olericulture, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, reports. He 
said one of the answers may be that 
of substituting other cash crops such 
as vegetables or small fruits. 

“The Valley has a very satisfactory 
climate for most vegetables, ranging 
from the longer growing season along 
the river to the cooler but shorter 
season in the hill districts. 


“Soils also have sufficient varia- 
tion in type to grow 2 wide variety 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Pennsylvania Firm Shows Sales 
Prospects How Fertilizer Use 
Pays Off for Regular Customers 


By PHIL LANCE 
Croplife Special Writer 


Showing prospects black-on-white 
how their neighbors are enjoying 
greater productivity through the ap- 
plication of suggested types of ferti- 
lizer has netted new customers and 
greater sales volume every year for 
the Midway Mills, Lebanon, Pa. 

“We make it a practice of prompt- 
ing our fertilizer customers to keep 
records that show the productivity of 
their crops,” says Forrest D. Potter, 
owner. “We have two reasons for 
pushing this. First, it lets the cus- 
tomer know what the fertilizer that 
we are selling is doing for his fields. 
Secondly, we use the records in sell- 
ing other customers on our fertilizer. 
And we have found, that once a cus- 
tomér starts keeping records, that he 
keeps right on doing so because it 
provides him with a lot of useful data 


_that he can use for other purposes.” 


If a prospect is not converted into 
a customer for Midway Mills ferti- 
lizers, Mr. Potter asks that customer 
if he can spread a small quantity of 
the suggested fertilizer on the field 
next to the crops that don’t have fer- 
tilizer. Most prospects agree to this 
and Mr. Potter sends one of his mill 
hands out to do the job. 


At harvest time, he contacts the 
prospect again and asks him the 
percentage of productivity that he 
has enjoyed between the two. Then 
he mentions the cost of the ferti- 
lizer that was spread over the area 
and asks the farmer to determine 
if he isn’t substantially ahead by 
using the recommended fertilizer. 
In 99% of these cases, Mr. Potter 
sells that customer fertilizer the 
next season. 


Farmers in the central Pennsyl- 
vania area are cutting down the crop 
acreage in many cases for several rea- 
sons. In so doing, they are eager to 
enjoy the greatest productivity out of 
the acreage that they use. When the 
cost of fertilizer is brought up in 
comparison to the percentage of crop 
increase, the average farmer realizes 
that he is benefiting by using ferti- 
lizer. 


“We have been able to induce cus- 
tomers who are already buying ferti- 
lizer to switch over to our brands,” 
says Mr. Potter, “by giving them an 
improved formula over the one that 
they are already using. In many 
cases, each farmer sticks to one « 
formula for all his crops regardless 
of the variation. We point out to 
them, that while one formula may be 
excellent for one type of crop, another 
is needed for a second. Also, that 
changing soil conditions often dictate 
a_change of formula. 

“We explain to them that it is just _ 
as easy to use two or more fertilizers 
as it is to use a single one. That we 
give them a price based on the entire 
quantity rather than on the individual 
formula quantities. So they certainly 
should take advantage of this situa- 
tion.” 

In many cases, a new account can 
only be opened by extending credit ta 
the customer, and Mr. Potter does his 
own checking to determine if this can 
be approved. In the last few years, 
there has been very little loss due to 
bad debts, because many fertilizer 
and farm supply dealers in the county 
call one another to check on a cus- 
tomer’s credit standing. This has 
come to the attention of the local 
farmers and they have made a deter- 
mined effort to be in the clear. 

“While we are all vying for the same 
business, it is only good business that 
we dealers stick together to some ex- 
tent,” explains Mr. Potter. “In pre- 
vious years, many unscrupulous farm- 
ers have made it a practice of grab- 
bing credit wherever it was to be 
had, and as all dealers are looking for 
business, they extended it. As a re- 
sult, many dealers in the county went 
broke and others are working on a 
cash basis. ‘ 


“But when a customer does want 
credit and we know the dealer from 
whom he has made previous pur- 
chases, we aren’t ashamed to call 
him for a credit standing. In return, 
that dealer can call us, so it works 
out well all around.” 


Mr. Potter took over the manage- 
- (Continued on page 17) 


SALES MATERIALS—Jim Pfeiffer, foreman at Midway Mills, Lebanon, Pa., 


is seen in the above photo showing a customer material that helps influence 
the sale of fertilizer. An important sales tool for the firm is to show prospects 
how proper fertilizer use pays off for regular customers. 
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FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


weather it can produce pasture 18 
inches tall in 6 weeks. It recovers 
quickly after pasturing, and can be 
used until it is frosted. 

Plantings are made best about 10 


To guard against pasture shortage 
in July and August—normally a hot 
and dry period—extension agrono- 
mists at West Virginia University 
suggest that West Virginia farmers 
plant a field of Sudangrass for sup- 
plementary grazing. The agronomists 
say Sudangrass will handle three to 
four mature animals per acre and is 
quite dependable except in very dry 
summers. During good growing 


planting time. Seedings can be made 
even into the first week of July, but 
the pasture season is greatly reduced 
by such a late planting. 

One of the best methods of plant- 


days to 2 weeks after normal corn- 


ing is to finish off seedbed prepara- 
tion with the application of 300 Ib. 
per acre of 10-10-10 fertilizer, the 
agronomists say. Cultipack the area, 
drill the Sudangrass with 200 Ib. per 
acre of 5-10-10 and cultipack again. 


* 

G. R. Epperson, associate agrono- 
mist at Vifginia Polytechnic Institute, 
says an 80 bu.-per-acre corn crop re- 
moves about 112 Ib. of nitrogen from 
the soil. There must be considerably 
more than this amount of nitrogen in 
the soil or the corn crop cannot take 
what it needs. 

He advises: 

On fine-textured or clay soils, 
apply nitrogen sidedressing by the 
time the corn is 12 to 18 inches high. 
On coarse-textured or sandy soils, 
sidedress with nitrogen throughout 
the period of cultivation. On any soil, 
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COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


LION Advertisements 
Sell LION Nitrogen, and 
Your Mixed Goods, Too! 


Continuous Lion advertising appears in lead- 

ing farm publications, month-after-month, to 
pre-sell the Lion brand to farmers—and to sell 
the value of your mixed fertilizers as well! 


Current advertisements are appearing in Farm and 

Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, Progressive Farmer, 

The Farmer, Nebraska Farmer, Kansas Farmer, Prairie 

Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer & Iowa Homestead, Wisconsin 

Agriculturist and Farmer, Missouri Ruralist and Missouri 

Farmer. All of these advertisements are in color. 

Each Lion advertisement promotes the economic benefits of 

properly using fertilizers, including Lion Ammonium Nitrate, 

to help increase the farmer’s profits. Each advertisement sells 

hard on the importance of soil tests in the intelligent use of all com- 

_ mercial fertilizers. Lion, a leader in nitrogen production, leads the 
way to good fertilization practices . . . to better profits for you! 


LION'S QUALITY LINE OF NITROGEN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA—82.2% nitrogen. Quality guaranteed. 

LION AQUA AMMONIA—Ammonia content above 30%—other grades to suit your requirements. 
LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER—Iimproved spherical pellets. Guaranteed 33.5% nitrogen. 
LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS—Various types to suit your particular manufacturing needs. 

LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA— White, uniform, free-flowing crystals. Guaranteed 21% nitrogen. 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Lion Oil Building, Ei Dorado, Ark. © Insurance Exchange Building, Des Mol la, 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New Orleans, La, 1401 Building, 
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Results of trial seedings of ann 

field bromegrass made on seve 

Bristol County farms last fall b 


tween late August and mid-Octob gee ‘ 
were examined by Dr. William Colbiy iting f 
head of the agronomy department #%.,, Eng 
the University of Massachusctifi..+ time 
Ralph Donaldson, Extension to cc 
mist; and Harold Tompson, executif The dey 
officer of the Massachusetts Stalation of 


Agricultural and Stabilization off 


cing se 
in Amherst. 
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elds per 
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Apple scab, long a costly pest oa A 
the orchardist, is writing its own ra... 


ord of spore discharge from ove 
tering mycelia at the experiment 
farm of the Connecticut Agricultu 


Deration 
search 


Experiment Station. The spores thet oe 
selves, taken from a known volume My, jn, go, 
air about 18 inches above their Pol ricties ; 
of liberation, are caught on 4 now 
coated micro slide. Clockwork mov Develop 
the slide past a narrow intake slit, y is an c 
that the exposed slide represents Noy 
chronological record of spore Gach co; 
persal for 24 hours. A vertical Blu: foro, 


keeps the trap headed into the wi 


Patrick M. Miller, of the station 
department of plant pathology 1 
botany, is responsible for operatio; 
of the Hirst spore trap in Mt. Cal 
mel. Dr. Miller reports his finding 
regularly to William D. Tunis, ¢ 
tension fruit spray specialist, w4 
relays the information to 4pP 
growers by radio and press. 


This research on timing of api 
scab spore dispersal is conduct 
jointly with the station’s departmé 
of climatology. Paul E. Wagg0 
head of that department, used § 
spore trap effectively last year 
device to help forecast conditiq 
favorable to outbreak of tobacco ) 
mold. 

In Connecticut and elsewhere 
spore trap has also been used as 
aid in forecasting spread of po 
late blight. Dr. Waggoner says t 
the Connecticut Station hopes Is 
learn more about botrytis rot 
strawberries by means of this 
chanical spore-census taker. 


Onomy, 
“Today, 
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WILLIAM O. FLOWERS DIES 
LOUISVILLE — William ©. Fld 
ers, former division sales manage 
Federal Chemical Co., died rece 


or 
at the age of 64. He retired from aggMtors y, 
firm five years ago. Ellingt, 
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een or ye 
king, ma 
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sue of Agricultural 
esearch Highlighted 
Bank Report 


O N—Agricultural research 
a major role in shaping 
iy d’s economy, the Federal 


water go] 
lycin, or 


rcin and ¢ w Englan 

ised carve Bank of Boss 
by findings In New Englan 
ist year, cluded hybrid corn: and scores 
even vegetable varieties. There Iso 
creases plas been a whole series of 
mprov Jand poultry 

1d vent ought in over $237,000,000 in 1954, 
eed. e bank said. 


Six of the seven agricultural ex- 
vriment stations in New England are 
bated at the state agricultural col- 
oes, The seventh, now located at 
fw Haven, Conn., was established 
ag results of this research have 
sen, and will continue to be, a nota- 
be raising of the standard of living 
F farm families,” the bank sum- 


elds, in re 
cost of ti 
atments, ai 
| and exte 
10 conducté 
Ty C. Fi 
y and L, 


has wo harized. 

conservati@amm It pointed out that the Storrs sta- 
rial seedinglllon discovered in the late 1800s that 
It providcumes had the ability to take ni- 
oth wind amiMogen from the air. This proved the 
better chaliMinportance of legumes in hay and 
pe of brom@™asture seeding mixtures. 


eagle In the course of bringing the 


e. This 

ting the @ pypsy moth under control, the bank 
rground } said, entomologists at the Massa- 
g crop. husetts station discovered lead ar- 


gs of ann senate as an insecticide. 


2 ON SCVMM Rhode Island, the bank said, dis- 


ast fall bivered in the late 1800s that a lack 
mid-Octob@ ime in the soil was a severely 
illiam Colbfniting factor in crop production on 


2partment 


ew England’s mineral soils. Since 
assachuset 


at time millions of tons have been 


SiON agTOMMMed to correct soil acidity. 

on, executil The development at the New Haven 
usetts StalMBation of a practical method of pro- 
ization offfEicing seed for hybrid corn raised 


elds per acre by 15%. It is esti- 
ated to have produced millions of 
Dilars in new wealth. 

‘In fact,” the bank said, “this re- 
arch has more than paid for the 
peration of the nation’s agricultural 


ostly pest 
its ownn 
rom overwi 


experimen coarch stations since . . . they have | 
‘eda pen in existence.” The bank cited 
spores Uicime work at the New Hampshire sta- 
wn volume 


bn in developing vegetable and fruit 
prieties that are tailor-made to fit 
le New England climate. 

Development of the poultry indus- 
y is an outstanding example of how 
ese New England agricultural re- 
arch centers have been a tremen- 
bus force in shaping the region’s 


ve their poi 
it on a wa 
kwork mov 
intake slit, 
represents 
f spore 4 
vertical 


nto the wi onomy, the bank said. 
the station is the major source 
:thology at agricultural income in Maine, New 


ampshire, Massachusetts and Con- 
cticut. . . It’s a sizeable income 
bducer in Rhode Island and Ver- 
pnt. The six New England states 
* consistently among the top seven 
the nation in eggs produced per 
rd,” the report said. 


‘or operatio 
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press. 
ni of ap] 
ye gronom y Field Day 
departmé¢ . In Maryland 
E. PARK, MD.—The Uni- 
ont, used te'y of Maryland Agronomy De- 
ast year 4 ment will throw open its doors 
st son fe 26 at the Plant Research Farm 
f tobacco rth of the College Park campus for 
Popen house and field day. 
elsewhere TiTours of the farm will begin at 
used reports Charles P, Ellington 
sad of “sity extension agronomist. Visi- 
ner pau P Will see experimental work now 
hopes on pasture renovation 
trytis ro lity studies on small grains, corn 
; of this ' lover, and experiments in rota- 
iker. and cropping systems. 
Hi 4 € afternoon there will be 
TERS DIES be vations of new machinery for 
jam O. fertilizing, harvesting 
manage ‘ving. Direct throw forage 
band seeders, sod seeders 
and liquid fertilizer ap- 
tired fro: ~_ Will also be demonstrated 
ington says, 


By AL. P. NELSON 
Croplife Special Writer 


Oscar Schoenfeld was a methodical 
man. He always took his lunch hour 
from 11:30 to 12:30. He never took 
any more time than that nor less. 
Only once had he been five minutes 
late, and that was when he slipped 
on some ice one January day on his 
front porch as he left for work and 
split his pants at the right knee. Be- 
fore he changed to a new pair and 


' got to work he was five minutes late. 


But he consoled himself that he was 
always five to ten minutes early each 
morning, and so that made up for the 
five minutes lost at noon. 


Now, as Oscar came _back to lunch 
on the warm spring day, he saw 
bundle after bundle of small rose 
bushes lined up against the center 


store islands. He gaped, then looked | 


at Tillie, the plumpish nervous book- 
keeper who was addicted to ulcers 
when disturbed. 


“What’s this, Tillie?” he asked ac- 
cusingly. “Who ordered all these rose 
bushes ?”’ 

“I don’t know,” she said nervously. 
“The truck driver just left. They 
come from the Red Rose Nurseries in 
Illinois. I thought either you or Pat 
had ordered them.” 

“Ach, I didn’t,” Oscar growled. “It 
must be that Pat. Always he must be 
buyin’, buyin’, buyin’. Why can’t he 
wait till the shelves get cleaned out a 
little, before he loads up again?” 


Tillie looked agitated. “But Pat 
always says you have to have a 
stock before you can sell,’’ she said. 
“He says it doesn’t pay to be out of 
things when customers ask for 
them.” 


Oscar grunted, his lips tight. ‘It de- 
pends if the customers are those that 
pay their bills,” he said. “Customers 
that owe money are always the ones 
that holler the most about this and 
that. We should holler right back at 
them about payin’ their bills. Maybe 
that would shut some of them up.” 

Tillie wisely kept silent. She knew, 
from past experience, that when one 
talked about money with Oscar, there 
was only one angle, namely spend as 
little as one could and save all you 
could. No other course was ever con- 
sidered by 

“What's this?” asked Oscar picking 
up a fat envelope from Pat’s desk and 
looking at Tillie. 

“The ad man from the paper 
brought it in,” she said. “Pat is to 
okay the ad and get it right back.” 


“So, we are advertisin’ again this 
week?” Oscar asked. “He runs 
wild, that Pat. Why doesn’t he skip 
a week now and then? Nobody will 
ever know the difference but that 
advertisin’ man, and him I don’t 
like.” 


He opened the package, although 
advertising was Pat’s province. 
Spreading open a big sheet of proof 
he studied it for a minute, then let 
out a howl. “Ach, du lieber Gott!” he 
cried, “A full page ad! And he is giv- 
ing away those rose bushes to the 
first 300 farm women who come in 
and get them! Always he gives away 
money. He forgets we want to take 
some of it in.” 

Nervously Tillie came forward. She 
had wanted to tell Oscar not to open 
envelopes that were on Pat’s desk, 
but she never dared. Oscar would do 
it anyway, she knew, and now there 
was trouble brewing between the 
partners. 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


Luckily for Tillie, Pat McGillicud- 
dy, the tall, angling partner of Irish 
descent came in at this moment. This 
meant Tillie would not have to an- 
swer for Pat’s action. He could do 
that himself. 

“So,” said Oscar bitterly, “you still 
think you was born with a silver 
spoon in your mouth.” 

Pat frowned for a moment, as he 
looked at his desk, checking on tele- 
phone calls. 

“I mean the way you spend money,” 
almost shouted Oscar, his face red. 
“First you go and buy 300 rose 
bushes, with the season almost over, 
and then you spend a whole page ad 
telling farm women to come and get 
them free, What kind of business is 
this?” 

“Oh, this rose bush promotion,” Pat 
said genially. “Say,.that is going to 
make some money for us. You wait 
and see.” 

“I should live that long,” Oscar 
complained. “Why can’t we stick to 
selling fertilizer, and insecticides and 
things like that? Why do we always 
have to advertise and give things 
away? Ach, why work hard to make 
money regular, and then spend it on 
crazy stuff like that?” He pointed at 
the rose bushes. 

Pat McGillicuddy sat down in his 
swivel chair and looked at Oscar. 
“You just don’t understand anything 
about sales promotion, Oscar,” he 
said. ““No more than you understand 
Greek.” 

“T don’t want to know Greek!” 
Oscar snapped. “I will never go to 
Greece anyway. It costs too much, 
and I don’t like olive oil anyway. 
What I want is more money in the 
bank. Is that wrong?” 


“No, it isn’t. That’s what I want, 
too. I got those rose bushes at the 
tail end of a season for 16¢ each. 
That’s $50 for the whole lot.” 


“It’s too much,” Oscar said. ‘Who 
wants rose bushes now?” 

“Farm women do,” Pat said. “Espe- 
cially when they get them free. And 
when they come to get them, one to 
a woman, they’ll sell peat moss, ferti- 
lizer, rose dust, garden tools and lots 
of other things stacked around those 


bushes, with plenty of signs urging 
them to buy. Why, it is worth $50 to 
bring lots of farm women into the 
store.” 

“How about the ad?” Oscar asked 
acidly. “That'll cost us $85. Add that 
on, or is somebody else going to pay 
for that?” 

“We would advertise anyway,” Pat 
said slowly. “This is the selling time 
of yéar. We’ve got fertilizer, insecti- 
cides, sprayers, seeds, peat moss and 
many things in that ad. They'll bear 
their part of the ad cost. You can’t 
charge the whole cost to the poor 
little rose bushes.” 

“No, the cost will be charged to 
us,” Oscar said tartly. “We have to 
pay for the rose bushes and the ad. 
And the extra clerks, too.” 

“Nora said she would help out for 
free that day at the store,” Pat said. 
“Her woman’s club is going to get 
farm women to come in that day, as 
the club is interested in more beauty 
for all homes.” 

Oscar went back to his desk biting 
his lips and just sat there staring at 
his sheets of figures. What had come 
over the world, he thought? Years 
ago a farmer would come in and buy 
fertilizer and feed when he needed it, 
and you didn’t have to start urging 
him to buy more than he could pay 
for. Nowadays, one had to be so nice 
to customers, to get them to buy 
stuff, to give away rose bushes to get 
them into the store, to run big ads. 

Ach, so many merchants all they 
thought was how to sell more. Few 
figured on costs anymore, few looked 
to ways to cut down waste and save 
money. Was the whole world crazy? 
His head whirled at the thought. 
Well, as for him he would go on 
cutting costs. Let the rest of them go 
hog wild on promotions, if they want- 
ed to. But he would continue to hold 
Pat down, as much as he could. Then 
some day when he would have a 
chance to buy Pat out he would run 
a fertilizer store sensibly, and profit- 
ably. None of these sales promotion 
frills for him. 

He brightened at this thought of 
the future, when he would own the 
store all by himself. Ach, now, that 
was a dream worth thinking about 
and working for. 


RINGING THE CASH REGISTER 


People who attend church dinners at Luther, Iowa, are 
given something a little extra besides food. The Farmers 


Table Mat 
Advertising 


Cooperative Elevator Co. of Luther provides paper table 
mats printed with a listing of services and merchandise 
it has available. The mats are provided free to the 


churches and their use has become popular. 


Putting a strict credit policy into effect can be ac- 
complished with a minimum of offense to all customers 
if the new credit policy is “sold” to customers by letter, 
by making no exceptions to the new policy and empha- 
sizing increased and better service. Many dealers who 
have changed over to a strict 30-day credit policy say 
that a detailed letter is the most important factor in 
having the switch made with minimum of dissatisfaction. 


New Credit 
Policy 


The letter should be in a friendly vein, and point out 
that credit is an accommodation and courtesy to the 
customer and emphasize that it is difficult for the dealer 


to pay his suppliers with cash (usually within 15 days) 
when he has to wait 60 or 90 days to collect from custo- 
mers. The latter part of the letter could outline the new 
credit policy, state that charges made in one month are 
due by the 10th of the following month, explain that no 
credit will be allowed on a past due account and that 
6% interest will be charged on all accounts over 60 days 
old. The date of the change-over should also be empha- 


sized in the letter. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


6422—Brochure pumping action in the same manner 
No. B h as milking a cow. If less than 12 out- 

A 16-page brochure about its origin, | jets are required, hose may be gang- 
formation, operations and three sub- | eq with “Y” fittings. Interchangeable 
sidiaries has been published by Min- | sprockets provide any desired rate of 
erals & Chemicals Corporation of | application. The rate is said to remain 
America. Also included are applica- | constant regardless of ground speed, 
tions for the company’s products, | providing positive control of amounts 
among which are carriers and dilu- | applied. Secure more details in free 
entg in pesticides and wettable pow- | literature which is available. Check 


ders, drying agents, catalysts and | No, 6423 on the coupon and drop it 
others. Nearly 60 pictures illustrate | in the mail to Croplife. 


the text. Free copies of the brochure 


are available by checking No. 6422 0n | No. 6424—Caleium 
Nitrate 


No. 6423—Applicator | A detailed booklet titled, “Calcium 
Kit Nitrate for Wheat Production in the 
Pacific Northwest,” has been printed 

New literature has been prepared | by Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. The 
by the Krause Corp. on its tractor- | booklet, researched and written by 
mounted applicator for liquid ferti- | Harley D. Jacquot, formerly with the 
_lizer. The applicator, which comes in | State College of Washington, Pull- 
kit form, permits the “farmer-owner | man, is intended as a guide for Pacific 
to top dress or side dress with liquid | Northwest wheat growers. Covered 
nitrogen or other solutions at the | are such topics as need for nitrogen 
exact time and rate he desires,” ac- | fertilizer for wheat, soil and climatic 
cording to company officials. The lit- | description in the Pacific Northwest, 
erature states that the heart of the | moisture and soil relationships, ni- 
applicator is a hose pump which is | trogen-protein correlation, nitrogen 
actually 12 pumps in one. A revolving | utilization, soil fertility, cropping sys- 
reel applies pressure to 12 short | tem, crop sequence, wheat varieties, 
lengths of plastic hose, creating ' temperature, soil moisture, time of 


the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 
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fertilizer applications, results of ex- 
periments and field trials and future 
potential needs of fertilizer. The 
booklet may be secured by checking 
No. 6424 on the coupon and dropping 
it !n the mail to Croplife. 


No. 5470—Truck 
Body 


A new product of the Mid West 
Body & Manufacturing Co. is an all- 
steel farm truck body, called by the 
trade name, “Streamliner.” Company 
spokesmen said that the body uti- 
lizes the “scientific forming of high 


strength, cold rolled steel for greater 


strength, longer life and less weight.” 
Their statement continues: “The 
welded frame platform features ‘Sti- 
flex’ construction which permits the 


body to absorb off-the-road stresses 
and strains and yet remain grain- 
tight. ‘Slip-on’ stock racks are so 
designed that, in a matter of minutes 
one man can quickly convert the 
unit to a safe, sturdy livestock body, 
with a choice of ‘swinging’ or ‘slid- 
ing’ livestock gate. Tip-top boards 
may be added to increase grain ca- 
pacity.” More complete details may 
be secured by checking No. 5470 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
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Croplife 
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Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


ucts, literature and services. 


No. 6416—Soil 
Moisture 


A slide film with an accompanying 
25-min. recorded commentary on how 
soil moisture measurement works and 
the benefits it can provide has been 
prepared by the Rayturn Corp. The 
film deals with soil moisture-plant 
growth relationships and with the 
control of irrigation through soil 
moisture measurement. The slide film 
is available at no charge for in- 
dividual meetings and at cost for 
permanent use. Check No. 6416 on 
the coupon and mail it to secure 


more complete details. 
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No. 6415—Booklet 9) 
Pyrethrum photogral 


“Facts for 1956 About Africaimcoupon 
Pyrethrum” is the title of a bookle 
prepared by African Pyrethrum p, 
velopment, Inc. The booklet’s intr 
duction states that the product’s ti 
as an insecticide gives qualities g Coa 
quick knock-down, economy in Joys The SI 
er concentrations with announce 
rapid dispersal and high penetrati evalu 
Also included in the booklet are seqmmmtective © 
tions on Pyrethrum's background 
how it is grown in Africa and pr imed 
cessed from the Pyrethrum bloom, gagmum ty. 
flat white flower with a yellow congmmsurfac 
ter. Secure the booklet by checkingmmmwhich un 
No. 6415 on the coupon and droppingamcontemp! 
it in the mail to Croplife. ‘Biures, res 
ance cost 


No. “ 
al Booklet 


The Manufacturing Chemists Assn udes 
Inc., has prepared an educations bom, | 
booklet in behalf of the chemical infil’: 
dustry, entitled “Frontiersman of thal 
Future.” “Young people who are conlMion is se 
sidering the field of chemistry today... of : 
will have a hand in the shaping off. ta) co 
tomorrow,” according to the booklet omical 
The contributions made by chemical ion, thi 
such as in fertilizers, soil condition...’ cove 
ers, weed killers, insecticides andro mor 
plant disease treatments, are de ing No. ¢ 
scribed. “The demand for chemistryl.c it to 
graduates has exceeded the suppl 
for many years,” according to thé No. 3 
booklet. To secure the booklet checm-¥ 
No. 6417 on the coupon and mail i@™Cont 
to Croplife. 

secticide: 


No. 6418—Sprayer 


New literature has been prepare@iby the 
by the Spra-White Chemical Co. omfffThomas 
its sprayer line, called by the trad@iequipme 
name, Spray-Master SM-3KW. Com#iwhich ca 
pany spokesmen state that th@isor. The 
sprayer provides ample pressure an@@ithe trad 
capacity to handle the spraying OMMMof a hal 
trees, orchards, vineyards, v 
nurseries, roadsides, heavy 
etc., and can be used with fungicidegiicapable 
insecticides, herbicides and 
liquids. The unit consists of a pistonito 40 Ib 


type pump which delivers 12 gal. pe moc 
minute at 400 lb. pressure, it iMof compr 
claimed. Other characteristics: spr: 
unit has a single-cylinder 4-cycle aiinsecticic 
cooled 3.6 h.p. engine; pressure COM@MMthat the 
troller, it is portable, has mist-toMbarn ins 
stream adjustment and a 
variation from 30 to 800 Ib. pelblete det 
square inch. Secure additional infongithe coup 
mation and literature by checki lication. 


No. 6418 on the coupon and maili 
it to Croplife. 


No. 5461—Bag 
Manuals 


Results of research into phas¢ 
of multiwall packaging are N0 
available for reference through 4 s¢ 
ries of manuals issued by the S 
Regis Paper Co. The manuals 4 
designed to aid in cutting costs 9 
solving packaging problems, accor 8, regis 
ing to the Company’s announcemen#@otal dist 
Handbooks issued thus far include HiMparying ; 
palletizing manual, a multiwall ete 
papers manual and a printing MaleBreds y; 
ual. The palletizing manual jp 
how multiwall paper bags are hal@re det 
dled as pallet and unit loads. It WMupon a 
corporates publications and materi 
made available by pallet manufact 0. 5 
ing associations, fork lift manufag™ or 
turers and others in the palleitz! 
field. The identification and applic 
tion of the various papers availab pitlap ba 
for use in multiwall bag ray. 
is outlined in the multiwall bag PHM cut o 
pers manual. To provide a WOrkMMtroduce, 
knowledge of the types of Prins The | 
processes and equipment, the Pr ok.” 7 
ing manual reports on the ma Be and 
methods of printing now being 
Subject material includes types 
mks and paper, printing plates 7 Singly 
multiwall bag printing. Each of Mand ay 
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t 
photogt No. 5461 on the 


il it to this publica- 


and ma 

tion. 

No. 6413 tive 
ct’s 


Coatings 


i ; Shutt Process Equipme: 
its new system of statisti- 
stratie ra) evaluation and selection of pro- 


ve coatings, called the All-Coat 
oreo coating system. It is 
daimed to permit selection of opti- 
mum type of topcoat, primer and 
surface preparation specification, 
which under given environments and 
ontemplated maintenance proced- 
res, results in the lowest mainten- 
lance cost for an indefinite time. The 
basis of the system is a statistical 
study for the past 10 years on vari- 
ous corrosive environments and in- 
udes consideration of chlorinated 
rubber, vinyl, fish oil, alkyd-phenol- 
ics, neoprenes, bitumens, phenolics, 
fyranes and the more recent epoxys 
and isocyanates. The resultant selec- 
tion is said to be based on a summa- 


are sec 
und and 
ind pro 
loom, § 
Ow ce 
checki 
Iropping 


tion 


ts Assn, 
ications 
mical in 
in of 
are con 


ry toda¥MMion of all factors which affect the 
aping OMMMiotal cost of a system including 
resistance, surface prepara- 
hemical@™Mtion, thickness, labor, aging proper- 
Onditiongities, coverage, cost and adhesion. Se- 
ides andMi.yre more complete details by check- 


ing No. 6413 on the coupon and mail- 


hemistr¥ing it to this publication. 
e suppl 
No. 5452—Inseet 


Control 


New equipment for spreading in- 
secticides through a barn or building 
called barn fogging—is announced 
by the Electric Sprayit division, 
omas Industries, Inc. Barn fogging 
equipment consists of a large sprayer 
which can be attached to a compres- 
sor. The company’s unit, called by 


ssure an@@the trade name, Fogmaster, consists 
raying O@MMof a half-gallon Pyrtox unbreakable 
s, parks@Mbottle with a four-spray nozzle of 
yy brush@non-corrosive brass. The nozzle is 


ungicideg 


capable of a 40-ft. carry in all dir- 
nd othe 


ections and can be operated with 30 


a pistomito 40 lb. of pressure, it is claimed. 
2 gal. pe is model will fit all sizes and types 
Ire, it of compressors without adaptors and 
stics: Th@Mwill spray both water and oil base 


-cycle ai 
ssure con 
; mist-to 


insecticides. Company officials state 
that the unit will keep a 70x35-ft. 
barn insect-free with only 10 min. 


_ press praying a day. Secure more com- 

0 Ib. PemMMplete details by checking No. 5452 on 

nal inforgiiMithe coupon and mailing it to this pub- 


1d mailiny 
No. 6421—Speed- 
meter . 


Details of a farm speedometer used 
0 coordinate over-the-ground speed 


to phas@@pi farm equipment with the flow of 
are NnOWMNhydrous ammonia a re available 
ough a SG@Tom the manufacturer, the instru- 
y the S ent division of Stewart-Warner 


ynuals @ 


4 costs 0 


orp. The company states that the 
nt, installed either on a tractor or 


1s, registers the actual s 

é peed and 
traveled regardless of 
g tire si i 
tiwall bé zes, gear ratios, slip- 


Mee, etc. The speedometer registers 

_ up to 10 miles per hour and 

complete kit. To secure 

om details check No, 6421 on the 
pon and drop it in the mail, 


No. 5448—Side Seam 


iting ma 
1 descrid¢ 
are hal 
ads. It 
d materi 
yanufact 


manufa | 

palleitzi or Bags 

nd appli bew Overstitched side seam for 
s avai bags, which is said to elimi- 
onstruc .  Taveling of loose weft yarns on 
A of the burlap, has been 
of printi the 


seam is called the “Edge. 


i 
se weft yarns coming 
and mingling with the product 
has long been a problem with 
"plates all acing” users, and has become in- 
of SO with the growing trend 


tomatic feeders, automatic 


seed planters and other mechanized 
farm operations, according to com- 
pany Officials. Reports indicate that 
the seam completely eliminates the 
loose weft yarn problem, they state. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 5448 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 6420—Potash 
Booklet 


A new booklet, entitled, “Potash in 
Agriculture,” has been prepared by 
the American Potash Institute, Inc. 
Single copies are available without 
charge but quantity shipments neces- 
sitate a charge for the actual cost of 
printing, according to institute offi- 
cials. Sections are devoted to back- 
ground information about potash, its 
use in plant nutrition, potash in soils, 
diagnosing needs, potash fertilizer 
materials, application, crop response 
and history of the product. A number 
of pictures and diagrams are part of 
the 34-page booklet. Check No. 6420 
on the coupon, clip and mail it to 
secure the booklet. 


No. 6419—Applicator 


Details of a universal hitch applica- 
tor are available from the Pollard 
Manufacturing Co. Company officials 
state that the hitch permits rear 
mounting the mixed liquid fertilizer 
applicator to all tractors, regardless 
of model or age. Six-row and 8-row 
models are available. Boom height is 
adjustable. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 6419 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5416—Weigh 
Batching System 


An electronic weigh batching sys- 
tem that will work in conjunction 
with IBM’s punch card system has 
been developed by the Heltzel Steel 
Form and Iron Co. Called the Helco- 
matic Batchmaster, the unit is said 
to have application in the feed, grain, 
fertilizer, chemical and other fields. 
The new unit is housed in a console 
the size of a standard filing cabinet. 
Through the use of IBM punch cards, 
the unit automatically selects and 
weighs out the precise amount of 
any number of materials, the com- 
pany states. The combinations of 
material weights and selections are 
varied and can be changed instanta- 
neously. Where repetitive batches are 
required, the unit provides for auto- 
matic recycling. A moisture compen- 
sating feature is provided. A con- 
trolled closed circuit practically 
eliminates the possibility of malfunc- 
tioning due to vibration, moisture or 
dust, it is said. Push buttons for all 
controls are provided for manual 
batching of individual materials. Se- 
cure more complete details by check- 
ing No. 5416 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


No. 5454—Spray 


Two forms of Lindane spray for 
grain elevators, boxcars, granaries 
and flour mills are described in a new 
leaflet prepared by the E. H. Leitte 
Co. One is a 1% Lindane spray solu- 
tion (ready-to-use) and the other is 
a 20% concentrate bin and mill spray 
(water miscible). Both forms are said 
to be effective in the control of 
granary weevil, rice weevil, saw- 
toothed grain beetle, confused flour 
beetle, Mediterranean flour moth, 
cadelle, roaches and other insect 
pests. Residual effectiveness is said 
to be from four weeks to five months. 
To secure the leaflet check No. 5454 
on the coupon and drop it in the mail 
to this publication. 


A new product, called the model 
RC-100 bag sewer has been introduced 
by the Minneapolis Sewing Machine 
Co. Height adjustments to accommo- 


date bags from 5 lb. to 100 Ib. can be 
made. The height of the sewing head 
and conveyor height can also be regu- 
lated to conform with the operator’s 
most comfortable sewing position. 
The model is equipped with a cast 
aluminum sewing head that sews 
paper, cotton or burlap. The standard 
model has a 6-ft. conveyor from cen- 
ter to center of pulleys. The machine 
is 5 ft. high and 3 ft. wide. To secure 
more complete details check No. 5450 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


HORTICULTURISTS TO MEET 
MADDOCK, N.D.—Annual meet- 
ing of the North Dakota Horticul- 


tural Society will be held in Mad-- 


dock June 28 and 29. 


West Virginia Field Day 
Scheduled June 22 


MORGANTOWN, W.VA.—Plans 
for the agronomy day progranr to be 
held at the Reymann Memorial Ex- 
perimental Farms at Wardensville, 
W.Va. June 22, have been completed. 

Ten research projects will be fea- 
tured in the agronomy day program. 
Visitors will tour the research plots 
and see experiments dealing with an- 
hydrous ammonia applications on pas- 
ture; preplant applications of anhy- 
drous ammonia on corn; deep-tillage 
applications of fertilizer for corn; 
rates of seeding corn; supplemental 
irrigation’ for small grains; variety 
trials with spring oats, clover varie- 


ties, barley, winter wheat, winter oats 
and corn hybrids. 


¢ All crops need nitrogen. When they do... 


set. HORSE « LION 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


When your customers can measure the growth and can see a superior 
result from using a “Horse & LION” nitrogen fertilizer... you can soon 
measure the increase in your sale of these great products. Proven the world 
over, “HorsE & LION” nitrogens are practical, effective. There are five 


types, for various requirements: 


“Horse & Lion” Calcium Nitrate: 1542% pure nitrogen, combined with 28% available 


lime. Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion’ Ammonium Nitrate Limestone: 2012% pure nitrogen (10%4% nitric and 
1014% ammonic nitrogen) and approximately 32 to 33% calcium carbonate. Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion” Ammonium Sulphate Nitrate: 26% pure nitrogen (11% nitric and 15% 


ammonic nitrogen). Granulated. 


“Horse & Lion Urea 44”: 44% pure nitrogen. Coated pellets for dry use. 
“Horse & Lion Urea 46”: 46% pure nitrogen. Pellets without coating for liquid applica- 


For complete information and prices, contact your 
nearest “HORSE & LION” fertilizer headquarters. 


Co. 


Established 1906 
Distributors, U.S. A. 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
417 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
421 S.W. SIXTH AVENUE, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


; 
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tion or dry use where fast dissolving desired. oe ee 
No. 5450—Bag Sewer 
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The confused flour beetle is very similar in 
appearance to the red flour beetle, but is 
more abundant, particularly in the northern 
part of the U.S. The adult (shown here) is 
approximately 1/7th inch long. Larvae are 
brownish, somewhat flattened, six-legged and 
worm-like creatures. Flour millers often re- 
fer to the latter as “bran bugs” because of 
the presence of this pest in all kinds of wheat 
and grain. 


Habits of the Flour Beetle 


In from five to twelve days after eggs are 
laid, small, brownish-white worms are hatched, 
which become full-grown in from two to four 
months. The variation of time depends upon 
the prevailing temperature and the type of 
food available for them to eat. These worms 
turn to white pupae and remain in this stage 
for several weeks. When adults, they are very 
active bugs, able to run swiftly when dis- 
turbed. The female is quite prolific, being 
capable of producing some 1,000 eggs during 
the two years she may survive if the winters 
are relatively moderate. (These eggs are laid 


Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Confused 
Flour Beetle 


in cracks in the building or directly on the 
food material . . . they hatch in less than 
two weeks.) 


Damage Done by the Beetle 


Flour beetles are said to devour at least their 
own weight of food each week, and their 
larvae destroy many times their own weight 
of food while they are developing. Since the 
beetle feeds on many varieties of grain, flour, 
starchy materials such as beans and peas, the 


damage they do is considerable. This par- . 


ticular bug has been known in the U.S. since 
1893 and the economic loss it has caused 
since that time would be difficult to calculate. 
The beetle, being one of the most common 
occurring where grain products are stored, 
has the opportunity to do great damage. Its 
name, incidentally, refers to the bug’s ana- 
tomical makeup, not to any allusion to its 
being a “mixed up” insect. 


Control of Flour Beetle 


Both corrective and preventive methods of 
control are available through various fumi- 
gants and non-toxic insecticides. Specific in- 
formation on control of these beetles is avail- 
able through state experiment stations and 
county agents. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features have been reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 


single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife 


Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn, 


We live in a changing world. The 
her day I met a man who had really 
ade good farming. He’d been at it 
br quite a while, and I asked him 
bout the changes in agriculture. 

He said, “Success in farming de- 
nds in a large measure on the wise 
e of land, with adjustments to meet 
hanging economic conditions. Each 
rmer must plan the operation on his 
“n farm. The major purpose of re- 
arch in agriculture is to discover 
eans to aid farmers in meeting their 
oblems and if the farmer can be 
Iped by research, that in turn helps 
siness or industry. The applica- 
ons of research must however be 
ade by farmers.” 

Yes, it’s different in 1956. Fifty 
ars ago Uncle Tom and Uncle Joe 


ere young men then. Now young 


om and young Joe must realize that 
here are a lot of changes to be 
ckoned with, such as the effect of 
ars, growth of population, higher 
oductivity of labor, industrial lags, 
gional specialization, unemploy- 
ent, higher wage rates in organized 
bor, more tractors and fewer 
brses, new tillage and harvesting im- 
ements, much better fertilizers and 
secticides, rural electrification, dis- 
ses and parasites, artificial insemi- 
ition, hybrids, quick freeze, plastics, 
getable oils, starch, fuels, demands 
br different foods, fluctuating prices, 
eight rates, autos and trucks, export 
arkets, size of farm units, part time 
tming, farm credits, tenure, leisure 
ne, schools and churches, homes, 
et and health. 


The individual farm family, can 
olve some of these problems, but 
pthers, far reaching in scope, must 
pe solved by groups of farmers, 
hinking, planning and working to- 
gether. They need the help that 
esearch and educational agencies 
an give, plus the aid of many in- 
erested statesmen. 


The solution cannot be wrought 
ickly or easily. In short, if farm 
ople are to live as they deserve, 
ptiety must face the problems that 
* times have brought to our land 
Md its people. It is a job for real 


tn and women who a reciate its 
Bificance, 


NEWS NOTES 


(Continued from page 11) 


H crops. This area from a view- 
- of location with respect to 
climate, soils, transporta- 
4 acilities, does offer an 
, eit potential for the produc- 
* of a number of cash crops.” 


e- Snyder Summed up: “While a 
tetane of crops can be grown 
_ orily in the Conneeticut Val- 
@ We might suggest those crops 
own on a substantial acreage 
eased in order to produce 
on nt volume to cover a variety 
et outlets. These crops are po- 

Carrots, parsnips, squash, 
bet and In the hill areas spin- 
Uce, cauliflower and broccoli.” 


PENNSYLVANIA DEALER 


(Continued from page 11) 


ment of the Midway Mills about eight 
years ago. Prior to that time, he was 
a representative for a commercial 
feed company. Feeling that it only 
took some good merchandising to 
make a success for any dealer, Mr. 
Potter bought out this mill while it 
was in the red. And during the time 
since he acquired it, he has had 
to enlarge his operations, added more 
help and has put it definitely in the 
black. 

Mr. Potter only serves customers in 
a seven mile radius that insures im- 
mediate service and low cost deliver- 
ies. He feels that there is enough 
business to be had in his own back- 
yard and that chasing over several 


counties would only add costs and 
expense to the delivery of his fer- 
tilizers. He operates three trucks and 
routes them so that they make the 
most of their delivery time. 

“We start promoting fertilizer busi- 
ness several weeks before the farmer 
even starts working on his fields,” 
says Mr. Potter. “This gives us en- 
ough time to become personally ac- 
quainted with the individuals who we 
are after for customers, to learn 
their problems and promote our ferti- 
lizers. Then we start sending out lit- 
erature on plant raising and fertilizer 
to add to the farmer’s interest. By the 
time the season rolls around, we have 
a pretty good start on making sales.” 

Mr. Potter feels that too many 
dealers wait until the last minute or 
don’t go out for fertilizer business at 
all, waiting for it to come in. A draw- 
back to this situation is that the 


farmer may travel some distance to 
buy fertilizer on his own because he 
has received a price offer. This nat- 
urally cuts out the local dealer from 
this business. So even if the farmer 
can get it for less elsewhere, point- 
ing out the service the local dealer 
can give him helps to overcome this. 


FIELD DAY 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Date of 
the Connecticut agricultural experi- 
ment station field day has been 
changed to August 15, Neely Turner, 
vice director of the station, has re- 
ported. The field day is held at the 
Station’s 55-acre experimental farm 
in the Mt. Carmel section of Hamden. 

With J. Peter Johnson, department 
of entomology, as chairman, a com- 
mittee is planning the program, which 
includes an address, exhibits and the 
tractor tours to experimental plots. 


Parathion’s Power is Now avail 
Levels of Plant Safety, Conve 


Stauffer’s “Flowable” Parathion 400* is a 

water emulsion... it eliminates the hazards of 
breathing dust... offers no possibility 

of phytotoxicity or off-flavors from inert or solvent 
residues. If spilled or splashed, it washes easily 
from skin or clothing ...and it is harmless 

to any type of spraying equipment. 


“Flowable” Parathion 400 is an exclusive Stauffer 
product, free of dust . . . ffee of oil or solvent. . . free 
of abrasive solids . . . it gives you all of Parathion’s 
power and a minimum of its disadvantages. 


STAUFFER’S “‘FLOWABLE”’ PARATHION 400... 
may be substituted for any parathion spray or 

dust formulation at equivalent dosages, yet wetting 
is excellent and there is no residue to mar appearance. 


Wherever this unique formulation has been 
offered it has found enthusiastic acceptance 
among growers. Stauffer’s “Flowable” 


Parathion 400 is now available nationally. 
*Formerly Stauffer’s Paraflow 400 


fence and Economy! 


A 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


‘ORK TAMPA HA HOUSTON 
80 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. © NEW Y OMA 
Los Angeles * Weslaco Lubbock * Harvey * No. Little Rock No. Porfland, Ore. 
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in the promotion ‘of fall fertilization. CROPLIFE. the only weekly x —— 
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Reader Views 


various offices of the 
Stabilization Serv- 
P on the subject of “Methyl Bro- 
ie Residues” are being widely cir- 
ated, and quoted in trade publica- 
ions. These letters suggest that grain 
uid not be treated more than 
a times with methyl bromide, or 
its fumigation history is not known, 
nould not be treated at all, 
It appears that many who do not 
lly understand the Miller Amend- 
hent to the Federal Food and Drug 
ww are misconstruing these letters. 
he Miller Amendment provides for 
sjerances of pesticide residues to be 
ot by the FDA on all raw agricul- 
al commodities. Between now and 
uly 22, 1956, such tolerances will be 
stablished on all chemical eompo- 
‘ents of all grain fumigant mixtures. 
t just happens that methyl bromide 
i.e received its tolerance ahead of 
e other commonly used grain fumi- 
ant chemicals. 
These tolerances are not necessar- 
ly set at a point above which the 
ssidues will be harmful to people 
lonsuming the food. They are primar- 
ly set upon what may be expected 
9 be the normal residue following 
iormal treatment; and apparently 
omebody, somewhere along the line 
In government or industry erroneous- 
v concluded that three fumigations 
ith methyl bromide represented nor- 
mal treatment of grain. 
The fact that the residue tolerance 
s set on the basis of normal treat- 
ment rather than toxicity, or harm- 
effects upon people, is illustrated 
yy the variation in the tolerance on 
e various commodities. The toler- 
ce on apples, pears and quince is 
p.p.m.; on egg plant, onions and to- 
atoes it is 20 p.p.m.; on beets, ruta- 
lagas and turnips it is 30 p.p.m.; on 
in it is 50 p.p.m.; on potatoes and 
weet potatoes, 75 p.p.m., and on cot- 
on seed it is 200 p.p.m.—all of which 
epresents what is alleged to be nor- 


ent, 

As stated earlier, methyl bromide 
appens to be among the first of the 
igants to receive its tolerance un- 
er the Miller Amendment. Between 
ow and July 22, 1956, residue toler- 
ces will be set for such commonly 
ed grain fumigant chemicals as 
erbon tetrachloride, ethylene di- 
hloride, carbon bisulfide, and others. 
these tolerances are established, 
ou may expect the tolerance to also 
et a limit on the extent of the use 
i some of these materials. The ulti- 
ate effect of the Miller Amendment 
ill be to require more care in the use 
f fumigants on grain, regardless of 
€ fumigant that may be involved. 


J. Carl Dawson 


J. Carl Dawson & Associates. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


itrogen Boosts Grain 
lelds in Oregon Trials 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Nitrogen fer- 


wets do not complete a spring grain 
ttility Program, but they are a pay- 
é Proposition says Hollis Ottaway, 
tion County extension a gent. 
pring barley yields have been raised 
sverage of 524 Ib. per acre, with 
lb. application of available ni- 
een, and spring oats by 582 Ib. 
on figures were obtained from 
located in eighteen differ- 
ilamette Valley barley fields 
4 ve oat fields during the last 
Tom Jackson, Oregon 
soil conservation spe- 
= In charge of the field plot 


few instances, the above in- 
be contributed partially 
Dse b practical pur- 


» Dut for all 
Guarter-ton increase has 
lca nitrogen, The thirty pound 
esting from $3.50 to $4 
Ime in resulted in $8 to $12 in- 


ner Per acre for the 


hal residues following normal treat- 


e 
California Sales 
Dip in First Quarter 

SACRAMENTO—Fertilizer sales in 
California during the quarter ended 
March 31 totaled 280,853 tons, com- 
pared with 283,155 tons in a corres- 
ponding period a year earlier, accord- 
ing to the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The total for the 1956 quarter in- 
cluded 61,494 tons of mixed dry fer- 
tilizer, a decline from 67,334 tons in 
the first quarter of 1955. 

Of the materials, ammonia solution 
20-0-0 increased from 29,831 tons in 
the first quarter of 1955 to 39,758 
tons in the first quarter of 1956; an- 
hydrous ammonia gained from 11,060 
tons to 12,904 tons; liquid mixed fer- 
tilizers from 5,353 tons to 8,117 tons; 
urea from 5,011 tons to 7,108 tons and 
treble superphosphate from 3,338 tons 
to 4,109 tons. 

Ammonium sulfate led the list of 
materials in the 1956 quarter with 
45,702 tons, down from 60,584 tons in 
the first quarter of 1955. 
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John Thiessen 


BURROWS APPOINTMENTS—James H. Lyon has been named sales man- 
ager of Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill, it has been announced by 
Parke W. Burrows, president of the firm. Also announced at the same time 
was the appointment of John Thiessen as the Burrows representative for 


Charles Polstra James H, Lyon 


central Illinois and Charles Polstra as administrative assistant in the Evans- 
ton office. 


with sufficient potash 


It's as simple as this—good soil . . 


crops. To insure healthy, bumper crops balanced fertilizers are 
needed. And it's the potash in these balanced fertilizers that builds 


resistance to plant diseases, improves quality and yield. 


USP’s high-grade muriate of potash has the highest K,O content 
and is free-flowing and non-caking—important advantages in the 
manufacture of these modern fertilizers which help American farmers 


to better crops and better incomes. 


. good crops, poor soil . . . poor 


without sufficient potash 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 60% K,0 MIN. 
STAT 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


UNITED STATES 
POTASH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Southern Sales Office 
Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Soil Injection of 
Herbicides Shows 
Good Tree Kill 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Kills averaging 75% or more of trees 
treated by soil injection of herbicides 
have been obtained in experimental 
work at Texas A&M College, accord- 
ing to a report by Wayne G. McCully, 
assistant professor, department of 
range and forestry. 

This method, in which the herbi- 
cide solution is placed in the soil at 
the base of a brush plant, results in 
a lower per-plant cost of materials 
than does spraying the trunk base, 
because a lower concentration of her- 
bicide can be used, Mr. McCully re- 
ports. 

He offers these suggestions for the 
soil injection method: 

Apply to trees with trunks less 
than 8 inches in diameter near ground 

Make the treatment during the 


spring or early summer when the soil 
is moist and the brush plants are 


growing 


Use a volume for each tree of not © 


less than 2 ounces per inch of trunk 
diameter. 

Apply oil solution of 2,4,5-T con- 
taining 8 lb. acid equivalent per 100 
gallons, or 6 to 8 Ib. active ingredient 
of Karmex W or Karmex FW per 100 
gallons of water. Water dilutions of 
2,4,5-T should not be used. 

Place the materials in contact with 
the underground parts of the plant. 

Post and blackjack oak, elm, honey 
locust and gum elastic were killed 
with this method. Its effect on other 
plants should be tested before large- 
scale applications are made. 


CONTROL HAMPERED 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—The unavail- 
ability of custom spraying service and 
of suitable sprayers on the farm is 
hampering the control of the alfalfa 
weevil in some areas in Virginia, re- 
ports Dr. J. O. Rowell, entomologist 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Improved Range Pastures 
Boosts Lamb Production 


HOPLAND, CAL. — Improved 
range pastures have produced nearly 
70 lb. more lamb per acre than 
unimproved rangeland so far during 
1956, according to studies at the 
Hopland Field Station of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Fertilized pastures have produced 
81 Ib. of lamb per acre, agronomist 
Milton B. Jones told some 200 ranch- 
ers and sheep men attending the 
annual field day at the range re- 
search station in May. Native range 
produced only 12 lb. of lamb per acre. 

- The improved pastures were seeded 
to perennial grasses and legumes 
in 1952 and fertilized with nitrogen 
and phosphate each fall, Mr. Jones 
said. 

The day-long program on the Hop- 
land range was devoted to reports 
on the University research on sheep 
production, range improvement and 
watershed studies. 


New 


Bemis Multiwalls 
the shipping sack with BALANCED STRENGTH 


TWO WAYS TO SAVE 


= ONGER AT THE RIGHT PLACES 


New Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls, strength- 
ened top and bottom where most sewn bag 
breakage is experienced, will cut packing trou- 
bles and costs for you. 


You’ll save money one of these two ways with 
Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls: You may 
switch from a more expensive type of shipping 
container. Or, if you are already using multi- 
walls, you might use bags with fewer plies, be- 
cause of the greater end strength, where it is 
needed. Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls may, 
at lower cost, do your job as well or better. 


SUCCESSFULLY TESTED 


Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls have been suc- 
cessfully tested in all sections of the country 
and under all climatic conditions. They have 
proved themselves for packing cement, fertili- 
zer, chemicals, flour, salt. 


Here’s how it’s reinforced 


The reinforcement in Bemis Strength-End 
Multiwalls is a strip of sturdy kraft, several 
inches wide, running horizontally around the 
bag at the ends... anchored to the other walls 
so it works in conjunction with them... and 
adding greatly to the strength both at the sew- 
ing line and at the gusset corners. It’s just plain, 
common-sense, balanced strength construction. 
*TRADE- MARK 


Get the complete story about Bemis Strength-End Multiwalls from your Bemis Man, 


General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Growth Projection 
For Olin Mathieson 


Presented by Executive 


BOSTON — John W. Hanes, chai 
man of the finance committee, 0) 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., said M 
23 the corporation’s sales vol 
could climb to $1,200,000,000 in 194 
115% higher 1955 totals: g 
pre-tax profits in five years pr 
reach $229,000,000 up 179 
% fro Figures 

Mr, Hanes stressed that these pr¢ 
jections reflected the “best thinking 
of Olin Mathieson executives and cq 
tioned that “changing economic fa 
tors, new competitive pressures, te 
nological advances and the like” ¢ 
alter any program spread over § 
months. 

Speaking in the Sheraton Plaza ; 
the annual convention of the Natio, 
al Federation of Financial Analys 
Mr. Hanes explained that an expecta 
increase in pre-tax profits reflects ; 
improvement in pre-tax profit ratj 
to sales from 14.7% in 1955 to 194 


lizer con 
cal year 
This ref 
ISDA 
nin mate 
e extent 
eliminé 
formatio 
estone, 
hosphate, 
ace elen 
her soil 


954 
in 1960. “Much of the improveme 
in profit ratios comes from the plarllew England 
ned expansion of high-profit ratifiimiddle Atlan 
lines—particularly aluminum,” "th ¢ 
said. est north c 
buth Atlanti 
This expected growth, Mr. central 


said, will be based solely on inter 
expansion. “I have stated before em 
phatically,” Mr. Hanes continue 


estern ... 


“that the era of mergers and acquis SPR/ 
tions has ended. No new shares wi 
be issued. Either the business will } (C 


developed from within, or we wi 
stay out of it,” he declared. The fina 


nent of . 
cial analysts were told that excey 


lant boar 


tions to this philosophy will be “fe@y Congr 
and far between” and, in any evenfMtion of | 
anything acquired will be acquired {@deral_p 
cash or for stock already issued. painst th 

The corporation’s projected growtfmtable pe: 
in net plant property and equipmemmmpillion is 
was outlined by Mr. Hanes. He hel Since fi 
expectations that net plant propertMpril, sta 
and equipment value would rise (rts hav 
$583,000,000 by the end of 1960 fromMronged « 
$311,000,000 at the end of 195 tine wo 
gain of 88%. Working capital growirate the 
was estimated by Mr. Hanes to Wh treat 


just under 40% in 1955 from $194 
000,000 to $270,000,000 in 1960. 


The analysts were informed tha 
Olin Mathieson’s net profits aré 
projected to improve from $44,600, 
000 in 1955 to $111,460,000 in 1960 
an improvement of nearly 150% 
The cash profit for the same perio 
is projected to improve from 1955’ 
$60,600,000 to 1960’s £149,600,000 
again an improvement of 150%. 


pcticides 
force qu 
prevent 
reas, A 
ovement 
kely to | 


her part 


Not included in these cash profitgjjetam. Ti 
Mr. Hanes explained, is an additiong@at strate 
$39,100,000 which will be gencratqiistate. An 
from tax savings attributable to 2@iiing supp 
celerated depreciation, and $30,000 as glass-t 
000 is generated from the sale 
timber lands. Day-to- 

In noting that growth of the corpggji.” surve 

boar 


ration would be stimulated from ! 
ternal expansion, Mr. Hanes point 
to six major segments which ©0 
prise the areas of operation of 

corporation and assigned to the 
their percentage of the total th 
makes up the entire corporation. 4 
said Winchester Western and 4 
plosives would comprise 18.5% 
over-all operations; metals—123 
drugs ‘and pharmaceuticals—172 
film, paper and forest product 
12.8%; plant foods and phosph 
chemicals—18.2%, and industh 
chemicals—20.9%. These percenta 
include overseas as well as domes 
‘operations. 


GRASSLANDS TOUR 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The fifth 4 
nual grasslands tour, sponsored by ' 
agricultural committee, Port la 
Chamber of Commerce, will be } 
June 11-13, announces John Hoof 
chairman. This year’s tour will 
centered around visits to North Ct 
tral Oregon and Central Washingt 
including Klickitat, Yakima and 
titas counties. 
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FERTILIZER 


(Continued from page 1) 


itive Carolina, traditionally the 


eS, chaj 91,258 tons; Florida, 1,- 
ttee, 101; Georgia, 1,299,654; 
said Mg 099 942: Ohio, 1,088,467, and Ala- 


New Mexico 
in 194 ntagewise N 
tals; ay ed the greatest increase in 1955 


er 1954, a gain of 21.8%. 

j used in this report are for 
year 1955, The official 
rs, Department of Agriculture fer- 


ars 
9% fro 


oe lizer consumption reports are for 
and camscal years ending June 30. 
omic fall This report also differs from the 


that tonnages of cer- 


ack A report in 
like" saterials are not included to 
Over F » extent that it has been possible 


‘minate them from available 
Materials excluded are 
mestone, Phosphate rock, colloidal 
hosphate, basic slag, secondary and 
ace elements, gypsum, sulfur and 
her soil amendments. 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION BY REGIONS 
1954 and 1955, in short tons 


| Plaza 
Natiog 
Analys 
1 expecta 
eflects 
rati 
to 194 


rovemey 1954 1955 
the England 423,408 432,278 
ofit Atlantic 1,549,930 1,575,320 
inum,” north central ....- 4,083,864 4,056,342 

lest north central ...-- 2,070,373 1,950,262 

Ir, central 4,486,157 4,006,214 
intern@MMestern 1,466,584 1,652,364 
efore em 


continued 
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The finatilmhent of Agriculture and the state 
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lant board of Florida. A bill passed 
y Congress carried an appropri- 
ion of more than $2 million for 
participation in the fight 
rainst the invading fruit and veg- 
able pest. Of this amount, $1% 
hillion is immediately available. 


Since finding the first Medfly in 


t state-federal eradication ef- 
ld rise (rts have gone forward in three- 
1960 fromMronged attack. Control and quar- 
f 195 ntine workers (1) trap widely to 


tal growl 
nes to 1 
rom $194 
1960. 


med tha 
ofits aré 
$44,600, 
) in 1960 
ly 150% 
me perio 
om 1955’ 
600,000 
150%. 


profit 
addition 
generaté 
ible to a 
1 $30,000 
1e sale 


cate the flies; (2) spray vegetation 
nd treat soil repeatedly with in- 
pcticides to kill the flies; and (3) 
force quarantine regulations aimed 
preventing spread to fruit-fly free 
reas. A state quarantine prohibits 
ovement of any untreated material 
kely to harbor the pest from Dade, 
roward and Palm Beach counties to 
her parts of Florida. 


Some 3,500 fruit fly traps, 
shipped from Texas, are already 
n use in the detection survey pro- 
stam. These traps are distributed 
at strategic points throughout the 
state. An additional 10,000 are be- 
ing supplied to the area as fast 
as glass-blowers can produce them. 


Day-to-day findings of the detec- 
the corp a survey are released by the state 
1 from igg@p’nt board at Gainesville, Fla. Iden- 


es point@™m™ “ations are made in the ARS en- 
hich co Beer research branch. As a re- 
ton of uit of the survey work spot infesta- 
to the ¥y as of May 29, had been found 
total thm Loxahatchee and Belle Glade, in 
ration. HM Beach County; Denaud, Hen- 
and County; Immokalee, Collier Goun- 
18.5% Mm’ Englewood, Sarasota County; 
Orla and Lake Placid, in High- 
1s—17.2 RMS County, and in Polk County. 
product Pmetimes only one fly may be picked 
phospha@™™? ! an isolated area, but it is in- 
| industrametive of the presence of the pest. 
outlying spot infestations are 


s domestim"8 sprayed as rapidly as they are 


bund, 
within hours after 
UR 


fifth 

ored “tring Scheduled 
} a 

be CClifornia on 


hn Hoop Se 
vil of Herbicides 
North C NTO—Th 
e California 
Vashing ban tment of Agriculture has an- 


1a and ae es 4 Public hearing to be held 


ty Bldg. at Firebaugh, 


Cal., at 10:00 a.m., June 14 to discuss 
changes in regulations governing use 
of herbicides. 

The hearing is being held in re- 
sponse to petitions from farmers who 
reuested three changes in the regula- 
tions. The proposals would include 
additional portions of Merced and 
Fresno counties near Dos Palos in 
that portion of the state defined as a 
hazardous area and would remove the 
Tehachapi-Cummings area of Kern 
County from the hazardous area. The 
effect of the proposed changes would 


_ be to ease restrictions on use of 2,4-D 


in some portions of the state and to 
tighten them in others. 

The hearing also will consider the 
proposal that aircraft operators be 
allowed to apply 2,4-D in less than 
ten gallons of spray per acre in the 
hazardous area. Current regulations 
require aircraft operators to apply at 
least ten gallons of spray per acre. 

Allen B. Lemmon, chief of the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Chemistry, will 
conduct the hearing. 
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MEETING ON THIS WEEK 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W.VA.—More than a thousand registrants 
were expected to gather at the Greenbrier Hotel here this week (June 10-13) 
to attend the annual convention of the National Plant Food Institute. Speakers 
named on pre-convention announcements included Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D., 
Ark.); Dr. Russell Coleman, executive vice president of the Institute; Drs. 
J. M. Bohlen and G. M. Beal, Iowa State College, Ames; and Glenn R. Fouche, 
Stayform Company, Chicago. A presentation of “Soil Builders Award for 
Editors” was to be made, and a premiere showing of the Institute’s new movie, 
“What's in the Bag” was on the schedule. Another movie, a time-lapse film 
entitled “Seeing Plants Feed,” was to be presented by John Ott, Winnetka, 


fll. A full report of the Greenbrier meeting is expected to appear in Croplife’s 
issue of June 18. 


Another Adult . 
Mexican Fruit Fly 
Found in California 


SACRAMENTO—A second adult 
Mexican fruit fly has been found on 
the California side of the Mexican 
border near San Ysidro near the spot 
the first fly was found in August, 


1954. San Ysidro is in San Diego 
County not far from the international 
boundary. 

Following the trapping of the sec- 
ond fly poison bait was distributed 
over the area. Sprays have been ap- 
plied every three weeks over a five- 
mile strip extending for 40 miles in- 
land along the border. Similar treat- 
ments have been applied in the Calex- 
ico neighborhood. 


<> 


VERSENOL [TRON CHELATE 


puts more iron nutrition and more sell in every bag 


A small amount of VERSENOL® iron cHELATE 
’ added to your specialty fertilizers 
is a big selling point for you. 

Customers know the ideal way to apply iron to soils is with 
fertilizer. That’s why it’s easy to sell them fertilizer con- 
taining VERSENOL ion cueLate—the first chelated iron 
to perform well on both acid and alkaline soils. VERSENOL 
IRON CHELATE prevents and corrects chlorosis caused by 


iron deficiency in the soil. Leaves turn and stay dark-green. 
Crops look better—grow better—yield more, 


Dow makes two formulations: VERSENOL ion CHELATE 
and VERSENOL 1ron CHELATE on Vermiculite for ease in 
mixing with dry fertilizer. Both are available in bulk 
packages: Complete information and prices are yours on 
request. We suggest you use the convenient coupon. THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


(0 Please send 
literature. Nome. 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY CO) Have technical 
Agricultural Chemical Sales Department AG-142 
Midland, Michigan can. 
formulate (0 Citrus growers Nurserymen Home trade 
fertilizer for: Truck gardeners [] Greenhouses Landscapers City. State 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


= 
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“One Million” 


All ethical producers and users of agricultural pesticides 
welcome the passage of the Miller Amendment (Public Law 518). 


The establishment of tolerances under the Miller Amendment 

now sets a limit on how much of any chemical may be permitted to 
remain on any food crop. Growers who follow label directions 

for recommended dosage will have no problem with excessive residue. 


A tolerance of one part per million has been established on 

Aramite by the Food and Drug Administration under the provisions 
of the Miller Act for its use on food crops. This simply means 

that when used according to label recommendations no more than one 
part per million remains on such food crops. Aramite is potent 

and yet the residue will be well below the legal tolerance allowed. 


Aramite is being used in your mite control program in increasing 
quantities year after year, to protect valuable food and non-food crops 
against mite depredations. Its dependability on a wide range of 

crops is unsurpassed by any other mite killer. 


Truly... Aramite is “One in a Million”. 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


Buying... 


Want Ads 


..» Selling 


For Best Results 


FERTILIZER-PESTICIDES 


(Continued from page 1) 


Indiana, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, 
and North Carolina. A number of the 
states failed to make reply to this 
question. These included Delaware, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Texas, 
Utah, and West Virginia. 


Indiana said that fertilizer-pesti- 
cide mixtures must be registered 
with the state chemist and must 
comply with the established label- 
ing regulations. Vermont indicated 
that the question has never been 
brought up. 


Puerto Rico comments that “only 
custom mixes sold at present. Regis- 
tration is pending legal interpretation 
on the applicability of certain disposi- 
tions of our pesticide law and the 
registrations to custom mixes.” 


Q.—Do you collect a regular fee 
under your pesticide law? 
Many of the states indicate that 
they do collect the regular fee under 
the pesticide law. However, some say 


‘they do not. The states that report 


negatively are Florida, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. Ver- 
mont comments that individual com- 
ponents must comply. 


Q@.—Name the pesticides which 
are generally used in mixtures 
for food crops in your state. 

Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane and 
Heptachlor appeared most regularly 
in the answers to this question. 

Aldrin was named by Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington and Canada. 

Heptachlor was named by Califor- 
nia, Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Washington. 

Chlordane was mentioned by Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Montana, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. Dieldrin was men- 
tioned by Colorado, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. 

Other materials mentioned included 
Toxaphene, Zineb, DDT, Lindane, 
Parathion, BHC and IPC. 


@.—Does your state experiment 
station recommend fertilizer 
pesticide mixtures? 

Answering “yes” to this question 
were Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, 

Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Okla- 

homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 

South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, 

Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 

sin and Canada. 

States answering “no” were Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 

Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, New 


_ Jersey, North Carolina and Ohio. 


Failing to reply were Arizona, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 


NON-ABRASIVE 
Shipping Point: 


Plants: 


Alabama 


"USE WITH CONFIDENCE’ 


QUALITY & SERVICE SINCE 1939 


A HIGH GRADE COLLOIDAL KAOLINITIC KAOLIN 


Used in large tonnage for years most successfully and economically as a prilling agent and conditioner of fertilizers. Excellent ad- 
hesive absorbtion —colloidal properties. Excels in formulations of insecticides. 


NON-HYGROSCOPIC NON-CAKING FREE-FLOWING 


THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY. 


2412 KEN OAK ROAD, BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND 
{T WILL PAY YOU TO INVESTIGATE “TAKO” FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Uniform Quality 
Prompt Shipments 


New York, North Dakota, Rhode } 
land, Texas, Utah, Wyoming 
Hawaii. 

Arkansas notes that “state expey 


ment station results so far are j; oe 
determinate. No recommendatiy ot required 
made.” Kentucky says, “yes, with e says t 
servations.” Oregon reports that ra_mmmistributed in 
ommendations are made for expeq that “our 
mental use only. Vermont comme ot spe 
that “this could be allowed, but to ojmmaixtures. We 
knowledge has never been request te check to | 
or done.” es aw i 
or 
Q.—Do you limit registration q agg 
distribution of fertilizer-pesgmm Noth 
cide mxtures to those mixtur r bags.” O 
recommended by the state Dut 8° 
periment station? we been 1n F 
be same is sta 
The lineup here seems to be large “no regul 
negative. A relatively few states inj distributed 
cate that they do limit their regist 
tion of fertilizer-pesticide mixtures you 
those recommended by the state e ing an | 
periment station. States that ma for both 
such limitations include Alabama, I ? 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michig: cides 
South Dakota, Virginia and Canadajamm Most of the 
Louisiana says that “so far 
experiment station has recommend” 
ed only one fertilizer-pesticide mix pride, Verm 
ture to be used on one crop oly 
namely, an approved fertilize —Do you | 
grade and Aldrin to be used o J 
sweet potatoes only.” Maine com wad 
ments that mixtures must be recgmm Again, most 
ommended and approved. at such ~ 
In Mississippi pesticides are accep tanga 
ed only in accepted fertilizer graded are. Florida 
Tennessee comments that “we halMyonia Vern 
accepted registration on certain mi ' 
tures recommended by the expe —Do you r 
ment station; however, other mixtu ment? 
not recommended have been rezgiste 
ed. At present, we are requesting tha Most of the 
they make more extensive recommeted that wa 
mendations to us.” The state ge _percenté 
Washington says, “We have a wig?! Such are 
diversity of crops, soils, climate, sai 
and the experiment stations’ tests @@ge™mings: Del 
not cope with all the need. Howevagmttt Carolir 
our department’s acceptance does nagg' and Wes 
constitute a recommendation. ee 
Q.—Have you issued regulatic question 
covering the sale and dis under fe 
bution of these mixtures? law? 
Most of the states reporting in@@MMA large pror 
cated they have issued no speciffMcate that bu 
regulations to control such mixtu abject to regi 
A few indicated that such regulatiogiitd pesticide | 
have been made. Among those in@@iMis condition 
cating that they do have such reguiMMlifornia, Ge 
tions are Florida, Georgia, Illinois, MiiMentucky, Lot 
diana, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississir 
gan, Mississippi, North Carolilew Jersey, ( 
South Carolina, Tennessee and a, South 
ginia. da and 
Michigan comments that “reg 
tions permitting the use of fertiliz@g—-Do you r 
pesticide mixtures were adopted Opinions her 
1955 in close accord to Virginia reg@iided. States ; 
lations.” The state control official alPquire a spe 
comments that “mixtures are subjq@@@orida, Georg 
to all requirements of both fertili@@@Mana, Michig 
and pesticide laws and must be reggiatvulina, Ores 
tered under both laws.” _ and 
Q.—Do you permit sale in bull, s 
The lineups here were fairly “A, ine con 
divided. Those indicating that they 
not permit sales in bulk were Calif¢ 
nia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, ison ( 
Maryland, Michigan, the 
Oklahoma, Oregon, ba 
South Dakota and bth labels 
-——Do you n wo 
Have 
Opinion in this regard seems t or 
fairly well divided. States that do P Pestic 
mit sale of mixtures in woven bagmmot Many o 
are Arkansas, California, Delawagg laws tp; 
Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebr tion. How 
ka, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylva blished to) 
South Carolina, Washington. oF exces 
Virginia, Wisconsin, Canad 4, Oklahor 
Puerto Rico. 
Q.—Do you require that 
be distributed in heavy Washi. 
containers? ed, but it 
As might be expected in the 1in@@Agh’s as to jt, 


the previous quest 


answers to 


i 
| 
A 
" 
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wee this cate- .—Do you analyze fertilizer- | Iowa, Nebraska. O - 

.., was well divided in : » Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsyl- | not been requested as yet. The same 
states that mixtures for fertil- | vania, Washington and West Virginia. | comment made Jersey, 
P to be aisteibuves a oaks ? A number of comments were made | North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee and 
fer containers are Colorado, Practically every state indicated | by the various states on this ques- | Puerto Rico. 


P inois, Kenta pb Sch that it does analyze these mixtures | tion. Alabama says that no request Oklahoma comments as follows: 
issippl, 4 


hode Tmaigan, Miss South Dakota, | fF fertilizer. Exceptions are North for such mixtures have been made. | “The sale of lime or gypsum is not - 
ing a pshire, Oe ate * | Carolina and South Dakota. Arkansas _—s yo the problem has | covered by the fertilizer law and it 
B ocsee and Virginia. never arisen. It adds, however, that | would not be permitted to be sold 

“expel me mae Q.—Do you ana fertilizer- | “if properly labeled, permission would | under the pesticide law unless it was 

xpe comments that icide mi 

are 4 Kansas out ae eile pest mixtures for pesti- | be given provided same was an ef- | previously determined that the lime 
requir chat cides? fective formulation.” or gypsum would not cause the pesti- 
with sine ed in paper bags. Montana There is no particular pattern evi- | California says that such must be | cide to be less effective.” 

at re fis 


« esent fertilizer law | dent in the replies to this question. | registered. Colorado reports that Do " 
expel ae specifically cover these | The following states indicate that | “such mixtures not sold in Colorado.” 9 you permit “buyers mix- 


"farm ixtures"’ 
to ofmentares. We have "that th Kansas says that no law cover- whereby farmer may have 

statement | gla, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Lov. | % lime applies tn that | any pestielde added to his 
for Use.” asians, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, | it says. Louisiana ferti by the manufac- 

ion ith ai Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey, | ereducts are. kot turer? 
r-pes Carolina says, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, | jaws” Maine hon tn the Ciffer 
nisturdiimeoer bags.” Oregon ome 2 gern South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, quests have been made for this. somewhat in this category, also. Many 
tate elm” put so far as Washington, Wisconsin and Canada. of the states do permit such “buyers 


ne been in paper ba a Q.—Do you permit the sale of Maryland says, “we have not en- | mixtures.” These are Alabama, Ar- 


be same is statec : countered this.” Minnesota says, kansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 
© largely, “no regulations, but all mixtures lime id — mixed with “yes, but no such products have been | ware, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Ne- 
ites ind distributed in paper bags. es submitted for registration.” Missis- | braska, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
regist sh States indicating that they do per- | sippi: “yes, if compatible.” Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
xtures (Do you require a label show- | mit such sales are Delaware, Florida, | Montana says that registration has (Continued on page 24) 
state ¢ an ingredient statement 
at mall for both fertilizers and pesti- 
ama, I cides? 
Michiga 


Most of the states answered yes to 
bis question. The exceptions, those 
sich indicated “no,” are Delaware, 
prida, Vermont, West Virginia and 


Bo you require directions for 
use 


Canada 


far ou 
mmend 
ide mix 
only 
ertilize 
used 0 
ne com 


be reciim Again, most of the states replied 


bat such directions are required. The 
ceptions, those who state that di- 
tions are not required, are Dela- 
are, Florida, North Carolina, Penn- 


accep 
r gradd 


ss 


‘we hafMiivania, Vermont and West Virginia. 
tain mi 
you require warning state- 


| registe 
sting th 
e reco 
state 
ea wil 
nate, et 
tests 
Howev4 
> does ni 
n.” 


Most of the replying states indi- 
ited that warnings are required. A 
ge percentage of the states say 
hat such are mandatory. Here are 
hose who said they do not require 
arnings: Delaware, New Jersey, 
orth Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
ont and West Virginia. 


Are sales under the previous 


gulatic question subject to regulation 
ad dis under fertilizer and pesticide 
ures? law? 

ting in 


O speci 
mixtu 
egulatio 
hose ing 
ch regu 
llinois, J 
d, Mic 
Carolif 
and 


A large proportion of the states in- | i t 8 i i 

bate that buyers ni rogen Or a crops 
abject to regulations under fertilizer 
dd pesticide laws. The states where 
ls condition exists are Arkansas, 
plifornia, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
entucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minne- 
ta, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
ew Jersey, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
4, South Dakota, Washington, 
nada and Puerto Rico. 


t “reg 
you require a special tag? 
dopted Opinions here are fairly evenly di- 
inia reg@ided. States indicating that they do ‘ 
fficial alPauire a special tag are Alabama, 
re subj4 porida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Lou- 


fertilig 


ana, Michiga ississippi 
gan, Mississippi, North 


Frolina, Oregon, South Carolina, 
mhessee and Canada. 


in bul tinnesota Says that each product 
at they i, and that the 
4 ashington sa 
ois, mn says that the economic re | ad 
| ¥ (Pesticide) label takes prece- | as Ss a e b= a n p r Oo i Ss oO r e a e rs 
| 


nsylva “ er the fertilizer label. How- 
t. bag or container must have 
in wo m stachegl Today, more than ever before, cost-conscious farmers look to 

mHave you established toler i. nitrogen fertilizers to help increase yields and profits. ° 
ems to ie or deficiency or excess Grace Urea Prills is a sure source of reliable, quality nitrogen § 
Not Pesticide? to thousands of successful farmers. They’ve found high 
oven baggt't many of the states reporti lysis 45% nit does a great job of growing all crops 

porting analysis nitrogen 

ao tion” Cover this type of bigger... at far less cost—and labor—than lower | 
mnsylva blished analysis fertilizers. 

e = 
ton, WEREPEY or excess of pesticides a Cali. And because so many farmers prefer and rely on Grace Urea ° chemical €o. 
ada Oklahoma, South Carolina and Prills, dealers know it as a sure source of sales and profit. OF & 
st dine comments that the same tol- Persuasive Grace advertising in leading farm and trade publica- ° 
vy POR as under the pesticide tions is helping dealers realize greater sales too. momahis 

but 4 For complete information, contact the Grace 

the lineliities oF published, as it ard to Grace Chemical Company today. ¢ 
the and strength guar- est you or drop a ¢ 


i 
‘ 
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MIXTURES 


(Continued from page 23) 


Carolina, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia, Canada and Puerto Rico. 


Maryland makes the comment that 
“we discourage such practices.” 


Minnesota says that these products 
must be registered. And Oklahoma 
says that it permits buyers mixtures, 
providing they are properly labeled 
and registered. 


9.—If you have a fertilizer law 
and a pesticide law, do you 
require that these mixtures 
comply with provisions of 
both laws? 

The largest majority indicated that 
all such mixtures must comply with 
both laws. The only states that said 
that no requirement is in effect with- 
in their borders are Montana, North 
Carolina and Ohio. 

Florida says, “yes, except for regis- 
tration under pesticide law.” 


Minnesota Plant Starts 
Making Liquid Plant Food 


SPRINGFIELD, MINN.—The first 
plant in Minnesota to convert anhy- 
drous ammonia to aqua ammonia for 
use either in mixing with other ma- 
terials or for direct application, is 
now in operation here. Two brothers, 
Walter C. and Arthur Bielen are 
primary owners. 

The plant is now producing com- 
plete liquid fertilizers in a variety of 
analyses and distributes its output 
within a 50-60 mile radius of Spring- 
field. Production is 15 tons of com- 
plete liquid fertilizers an hour. The 
plant was purchased from and install- 

- ed by Fabricated Metals, San Lean- 
dro, Calif. 


Broyhill 


CUSTOM QUALITY 
Agricultural Chemical 
Application Equipment 


Nurse Tank 
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Aqua Ammonia 
Nitrogen Solutions 
Balanced Mix Solutions 
Insecticide, Weedicide 


Mounted 


on 
Trailer - Truck - Tractor 
Rubber Lined Tanks 


DAKOTA CITY, NEBRASKA 


Catalog Available 


Robert W. Hardeopt 


SPENCER APPOINTMENT — Spen- 
cer Chemical Co. has announced the 
employment of Robert W. Hardcopf 
as a junior market analyst in its agri- 
cultural chemicals market research 
department. Mr. Hardcopf will fill a 
vacancy on the staff created when re- 
searcher Robert Farrow became the 
Ohio agricultural sales representative 
for Spencer. A native of Luverne, 
Iowa, Mr. Hardcopf received a bache- 
lor’s degree in forestry from Iowa 
State College in 1951. Wie is currently 
completing work on a master’s degree 
in agricultural economics at Iowa 
State. From 1951 until 1953 he served 
as a lieutenant in the air force. 


Influence of Weather in 


Pest Outbreak Studied 


The influence of weather in deter- 
mining possible infestations of various 
insect pests has long been recognized 
as an important factor. According to 
Dr. J. A. Adams, Cornell University 
entomologist, who has been making 
a study’ of the subject, weather is 
being used to forecast specifically the 
possible outbreaks of at least two 
major insect pests of sweet corn. 
These are the corn flea beetle, carrier 
of Stewart’s bacterial wilt, and the 
corn earworm. 

How this is done, and how effective 
it may be, is described by Dr. Adams 
in the current issue of the station’s 
quarterly magazine, “Farm Re- 
search.” His studies have been made 
in the Hudson Valley where sweet 
corn for the fresh vegetable market 
is assuming increasing irnportance. 

In commenting on the usual appli- 
cation methods, Dr. Adams observes 
that “unguided efforts by growers to 
apply control measures for insect 
pests are often ‘too little and too 
late’, or too early and needlessly in- 
tensive.” 

Notably successful during the past 
three years have been predictions re- 
garding the prevalence of corn flea 
beetles in the Hudson Valley. The 
total of the average temperatures for 
December, January and February is 
the deciding factor, it is explained. If 
this figure is 90 or more, a sufficient 
number of flea beetles may survive to 
cause serious outbreaks of wilt, and 
growers are alerted to necessary con- 
trol measures. Thus, he says, records 
for the winter of 1955-56 indicate that 
little or no spraying for corn flea 
beetle will be necessary this year. 

Possible serious inroads of the corn 
earworm into Hudson Valley fields 
can be predicted fairly accurately by 
observing summer temperatures, he 
adds. “If these run much above 
normal, the life stages of the ear- 
worm may be speeded up to the point 
where it becomes a serious pest in 
the Valley. Trapping earworm moths 
also aids materially in making reli- 
able predictions. 

“When properly developed, fore- 
casting and guidance can better en- 
able the grower to save his ‘crop, 
when infestations are heavy and save 
his money when infestations are 
light,” Dr. Adams coneludes. 


NAC Annual Meeting 
Scheduled for Sept. 5-7 
At Spring Lake, N.J. 


WASHINGTON—The National 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn. will 
hold its 23rd annual meeting in the 


De 
ot AV 


WASHING 
of Agri 
singuished 


Essex and Sussex, Spring Lake, N.J., its emp’ 
Sept. 5-7, L. S. Hitehner, NAC execu- bieverments 
tive secretary, has announced. ved admil 
Dr. Alfred Weed, John Powell & me award 
Co., division of Olin Mathieson Chemi- : Lyle 
cal Corp., Baltimore, will be chair- 
man of the program committee for 4 “or su 
the meeting, Mr. Hitchner said. © an 4 rel 
man unde! 
avi 
Hercules Experiment Setup SAFETY AWARD—Mariin G. Geig ae I 
Becomes "Research Center" | president of the Davison Chemid Mis and plal 
Co. Division of W. R. Grace & Co, MR 
WILMINGTON, DEI..—The re- | shown at the left above accepting Ag Ag’ 
search laboratories of Hercules Pow- | Davison the award of honor of { rator, in 
der Co. have recently completed | National Safety Council from p. A’ 


eases. 


twenty-five years of operation, the | Lee, president of the Baltimore Saf ay 
Elw 


company has announced. Because of ty Council and manager of industri 


a broadening scope of its activities, relations, Baltimore Division, We: t Service, 
the facility is now called the ‘Her- inghouse Electric Corp. The award forest Tes 
cules Research Center,” which com- | pavison’s fifth in six years—was wae curence | 
pany Officials state portrays more ac- | on a national basis. The presentati@amr Federal 
curately the nature and breadth of | too; place at a luncheon in the Mammmeton, “for 
the research program. i ling House in Baltimore. To win tigggpension I 
Located seven miles west of Wil- | award, Davison in 1955 scored a 51 @amplleges and 
mington, the research center present- | reduction in frequency of accidengmmltural pros 
ly employs approximately 750 per- | and a 77% reduction in severity @@gith farm p 
sons, under the direction of Dr. Peter | accidents from “par” rates’ establisiil James B. ] 
Van Wyck. Most of the staff are spe- | eq by the National Safety Council. Alprmation D 
cialists and technicians, and almost | B. Pettit, Davison’s director of indufllMation Se: 
300 of them professional scientists | trial health and safety, presided @MMork with | 
and engineers. In 1931, there were | the tuncheon. 
125 employes, most of whom were Sylvester 
transferred from Hercules’ labora- d Vegetal 
tories at Kenvil, New Jersey, estab- | Control Officials arketing | 
lished in 1915. pr with 
To Meet in Washington ams. 
e company’s expen or HIN Dr. Pe 
research at the time of opening of WAS GTON—The annual mee ten 


ing of the Association of America 


ral Resea 


time, the rate almost | held Oct. 18-19 at the Shoreha 
Hotel here, according to an announc y 

ment by B. D. Cloaninger, Clemsaq™™USDA als 

In 1953, the firm’s agricultural | Agricultural College, secretary-treagimmee award: 

chemicals laboratory was put into | urer. Sessions are scheduled at 8 p.ngggeded in th 

operation. Biologists and entomolo- | Oct. 18 and from 9 am. to 4 p. H. L. Bl 

gists conduct laboratory and green- | Oct. 19. arch Servi 


house research on new chemicals for 
agriculture, augmented by field test- 
ing on the Hercules farm property. Florida Consumption 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. — Filorid 
COLORADO FIELD DAY fertilizer consumptions during Ap 
FORT COLLINS, COLO. — Fer- | totaled 124,207 tons, according to t 
tilization will be among topics on the | Florida Department of Agricultur 


program at the Colorado A&M agron- | This included 74,083 tons of mixé 
omy field day, set for Sept. 6 here. goods and 50,124 tons of materials. 
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PROJECT—A basic research project in insect taxono 
has started under the joint sponsorship of the University of Michigan and ¢ 
Dow Chemical Co., Dr. R. H. Boundy, Dow vice president and director of 

search, has announced. Robert R. Dreisbach, left, above, Dow consultant, 4 
Dr. Henry Townes are key figures in the project. Dr. Townes is project 
rector. The university has provided laboratory space and general facili 
for the project in its Museum of Zoology at Ann Arbor, Mich., and Dow 
providing funds for this research. The project is specifically designed for t 
preparation of taxonomic monographs on U.S. parasitic wasps. Dr. Town 
initial work is on the family Ichneumonidae which includes about 7,500 U 
species, of which about two thirds are still unnamed. To make the best pr 
ress possible, cooperation with research workers in other institutions will 
freely sought and freely given, Dr. Townes said. 
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TON—The U.S. Depart- 

June 5 presented 
ished service awards to seven 
tg employees for outstanding 
vementS in research and im- 
ved 

ards went to: 

T. Alexander, soil scien- 

Conservation Service, Belts- 
Ne, “for successfully using soil sci- 
sand related sciences to advance 
' an understanding of soil formula- 
m, behavior and use and of the 
tects of radioactive materials on 
and plants.” 
4 M. R. Clarkson, deputy admin- 
rator, Agricultural Research Ser- 
ee, Washington, for work on animal 
eases. 
Elwood L. Demmon, forester, For- 
t Service, Asheville, N.C., for work 
forest research. 
nce M. Ferguson, administra- 
Federal Extension Service, Wash- 
the Mammmgton, “for strengthening cooperative 
win relations with land-grant 
a and promoting effective agri- 
accidentammtural programs and extension work 
verity ith farm people.” 
»stablisiil James B. Hasselman, director of In- 


3. Geig 
Chemig 
& 
pting 

r of 
m Dp, 

ore Saf 
industri 
m, Weg 
award 


ouncil, Miprmation Division, Commodity Stabi- 
of ind ration Service, Washington, for 
»sided ork with information techniques. 


Sylvester R. Smith, director, Fruit 
d Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
arketing Service, Washington, for 
ork with fruit and vegetable pro- 
ams. 

Dr. Percy A. Wells, chief, Eastern 
tilization Research Branch, Agricul- 
ral Research Service, Wyndmoor, 
h., for research leading to new ‘uses 
t many farm products. 


ual mee 
America 

will 
shorehal 


nnouncég 

Clemsdaml USDA also presented superior ser- 
ry-trea™m™mce awards to 134 employees, In- 
at 8 p. ded in this group were: 

o 4p. H. L. Blaisdell, Agricultural Re- 


arch Service, Greenfield, Mass., “for 
kceptional contributions in the field 
forest insect pest control through 
adership in the development and di- 
ction of effective procedures for 
ntrolling the gypsy moth.” 


Walter J. Buckhorn, Forest Ser- 
ee, Portland, Ore., “for vision and 
adership in pioneering and develop- 
g forest insect aerial surveys in the 
ates of Oregon and Washington.” 


Edith Katherine Cash, Agricultural 
psearch Service, Beltsville, “for es- 
blishing and developing a world- 
ide index to fungus names used in- 
ernationally as a basis for nomen- 
decisions; and for research 
fungi important to agriculture.” 
Joseph N. Crisler, Agricultural Re-~ 
arch Service, Matamoros, Tamps., 
eX, “for his success in securing co- 
eration of Mexican authorities in 
pression of pink bollworm. infes- 
tion in northeastern Mexico to 
Mtett the United States cotton crop 
m that insect,” 

Ferdinand F. Dicke, Agricultural 
“wing Service, Ankeny, Iowa, “for 
el and conducting research 
mitributing to the development of in- 
, sistance in corn now being 
dl in the corn improvement pro- 
Gieser, Agricultural Re- 
Bul Beltsville, “for un- 
on gence and effectiveness in 
Safety and performance of 
spraying, thus contributing to 
Botection and management of 
wuntainous forests and range- 


living Granek A 
tanek, Agricultural Re- 
Hicksville, N.Y., “for 
om ution to the science of 
dis _ by discovering a method 
the golden nematode 
ie tobacco cyst nematode, thus 


lating a com 
plicated 
Bilatory and costly 


alde 
Seri Johnson, Agricultural 


~<tvice, White Horse, N.J., 
bt Public compliance with 
antine requirements; and 


tant, 
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; Department of Agriculture Workers 
ot Awards for Outstanding Achievement 


for developing safe, effective control 
techniques and low-cost methods of 
quarantine certification in the fed- 
eral-state Japanese beetle regulatory 
control program,” 

Laurence S. Jones, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Riverside, Cal., “for 
research that has shown that the de- 
structive mosaic virus disease of 
peach is transmitted by a microscopic 
mite which will facilitate the develop- 
ment of practical contrcl measures.” 

Annie L. Lohr, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Washington, D.C., 
“for planting and preparing a book, 
‘Plant Diseases in Color,’ illustrating 
the symptomology of plant diseases, 
for use as an in-service training tool 
for plant quarantine inspectors.” 

Dr. ‘Ruric C. Roark, Agricultural 
Research Service, Beltsville, “for in- 
spirational leadership and meritorious 
service to agriculture in developing 
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and improving the use of chemical 
control methods for insect pests.” 

Norton S. Wilson, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, “for research that has 
shown that the destructive mosaic 
virus disease of peach is transmitted 
by a microscopic mite which will faci- 
litate development of practical con- 
trol methods.” 


Heads Entomology Bureau 


TRENTON, N.J.—William M. Boyd 
has been promoted to the post of 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology, 
New Jersey State Agriculture De- 
partment. He succeeds Frank A. 
Soraci, who recently was named di- 
alge of the Division of Plant Indus- 


Enters Field 


RACINE, WIS.—S. C. Johnson & 
Son here, a firm that has produced 
waxes for 70 years, has entered the 
insecticide field with Raid, a line of 
house and garden moth, insect, roach 
and ant sprays. 


In 1917 state fairs were awarding prizes for outstanding farm 
products just as they are today. Then as now, growers depended 
on Trona® MURIATE OF POTASH for high quality crops. For 
it was in 1917 that Trona, first to produce domestic Potash when 
World War I pinched-off foreign sources, shipped the first train- 
load to the east coast. For the-next twenty years Trona was the 
only domestic source of Potash and today, in spite of AMERICAN 
POTASH AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION'S broad diversifi- 
cation program, is still one of the primary basic suppliers of high 
grade Muriate and Sulphate of Potash for Agriculture. 


American Potash & Chemical Corporation 


MURIATE of POTASH, agricultural grades 95-98% KCL, 


(60% K2O minimum), regular and granular. 
SULPHATE of POTASH, agricultural grade, 95-98% 
K2SO, (51% K2O minimum). 
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Motomco, Inc., Moves Into 
New Plant in New Jersey 


CLARK, N.J.—Motomceo, Inc., 
manufacturer of Pival and Pivalyn 
rodenticides and Metazene space de- 
odorant has moved into a new build- 
ing housing plant and offices on Ter- 
minal Ave., Clark, N.J. 

Located approximately sixteen 
miles from downtown New York City, 
the new building, which was under 
construction for over six months, pro- 
vides new and enlarged office space as 
well as complete manufacturing and 
laboratory facilities. 


North Carolina Sales 


RALEIGH, N.C.—WNorth Carolina 
fertilizer sales during April totaled 
418,843 tons, a decline from 451,785 
tons in April, 1955. Sales for the first 
10 months (July-April) of this fiscal 
year totaled 1,325,922 tons, down 
from 1,541,752 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year earlier. 


Since 191 


T A POTAS for Agriculture 


| PRODUCERS OF— 


BORAX BROMINE 

POTASH CHLORATES 
SODA ASH PERCHLORATES 
CAME MANGANESE 

LITHIUM DIOXIDE 


and a diversified line of 
specialized agricultural and 
refrigerant chemicals 


Offices * 3030 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 54, California 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
214 Walton Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Plants * Trona and Los Angeles, California; Henderson, Nevada 
San Antonio, Texas (American Lithium Chemicals, Inc.) 


Export Division * 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Northeastern states. 


Dealer’s Responsibility 
Outlined in Court Case 


If a dealer’s customers should be injured 


through use of an insecticide purchased at the_ 


former’s place of business, is the dealer liable? 

This question came up recently in a Kentucky 
community where a $25,000 suit was brought 
against two Louisville farm chemical stores for 
alleged injury to a 12-year-old girl who had suf- 
fered temporary paralysis of her feet after being 
exposed to a powdered insecticide spread around 
a family picnic area. 


After listening to testimony for a couple 
of days, Judge Roy M. Shelbourne directed 
that the suit be dismissed, because the 
product sold by the defendants had been 
properly marked “poison” and the labels and 
instructions were in accordance with all 
Federal laws. 


While the pesticide trade has every sympathy 
for people who may suffer harm from the misuse 
of its products, still, there must be a limit to the 
responsibility carried by merchants who deal in 
pesticides of all kinds. Federal and state laws are 
very strict and explicit when it comes to labeling 
these toxic materials, and the industry from manu- 
facturer to dealer makes every effort to warn and 
instruct users about carelessness. 


We are glad to note that Judge Shel- 
bourne was able to regard this particular 
case objectively and to realize that dealers 
can hardly supervise the final application 
and use of the materials they sell. 


The labels and other literature accompanying 
pesticide packages tell the story very well. But 
it still behooves the dealer to warn buyers against 
carelessness in storing or using such materials. 


_ AFTER 47 YEARS' SERVICE ... 


years old. 


Few men in America can match the remarkable 


‘Dr. E. N. Cory, Entomologist, Retires Soon 


Come Aug. 13, 1956, Dr. Ernest Neal Cory, head of the 
Department of Entomology, University of Maryland, state en- 
tomologist for Maryland, and assistant director of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service at College Park, will retire after 
47 brilliant years on the Old Line campus. He will be 70 


career of Dr. Cory—scholar, administrator, beloved 
Southern gentleman. One of the most attractive and 
popular men on the Maryland campus for almost a 
half-century, Dr. Cory has combined a keen scientific 
mind with a love of people to form a new type of 
teaching technique for college students and farmers 
alike. With it he has fired the imagination of thou- 
sands of young men and women and created in them 
an eager thirst for scientific knowledge. It has enabled 
him to conduct scores of successful insect control 
crusades among farmers, fruit growers, and gardeners 
in his beloved State. 


“IT use the cafeteria style of teaching,” he once said to us. 
“I lay before my students and our farmers the best informa- 
tion on insects—their way of life and means of their destruc- 
tion—that my staff can assemble. We attempt always to pre- 
sent the material attractively—orally or written, Then we put 
great emphasis on inspiring them to pick up what is best for each. We are rarely disappointed with 
the results.” 

He has always said of his graduate students, “I strive to make men as well as entomologists; to 
develop character and personality along with scientific attainment.” 

The results of research in entomology which Dr. Cory has directed for more than a generation 
have been the foundation of the insect control program upon which much of Maryland’s highly speci- 
alized agriculture is built today. His work on diseases and parasites of the Japanese beetle has brought 
him international renown, and helped to relegate this pest to a position of secondary importance in 
many parts of Maryland. His innovations in spray calendars for tree fruits have been imitated all over 
the world. 


Dr. E. N. Cory 


His proximity to Washington and his close liaison with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture scientists have enabled Dr. Cory to establish many “firsts” in demonstrating 
new pest control practices under practical field conditions. He is a recognized authority 
on regulatory entomology. 


Diligent in his desire always to improve professional entomology, Dr. Cory has given generously 
of his time and talent to the several entomological societies and related groups. He served as presi- 
dent of the American Association of Economic Entomologists, 1947-48, and secretary-treasurer, 1937- 
47; president, Entomological Society of Washington, 1942; president, National Shade Tree Conference, 
1941; secretary-treasurer and business manager, “Journal of Economic Entomology,” 1948-52. He is a 
member of Phi Kappa Phi, Sigma Xi, Kappa Alpha, and Omicron Delta ‘Kappa fraternities, and the 
Cosmos Club of Washington. 


Dr. Cory is author of more than 200 scientific articles and bulletins on economic 
entomology. An accomplished artist, his water colors adorn the homes and offices of 
friends everywhere. Hobbies, other than water color sketching, include orchid growing, 
gardening, azalea culture and fishing. : 


Born at Alden, New York, Dr. Cory graduated from the old Maryland Agricultural College in 
1909 and received the M.Sc. degree there in 1913, His Ph.D. is from the American University, 1926. 
He married Elizabeth Colton Elder, in 1911, and the couple have three children—Ernest Neal, Jr., 
William Robert, and Jean Marie. 
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MEETING MEMOS 


Nov. 7-9—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
stitute, Annual Convention, Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Jack 
F. Criswell, Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, executive vice president. 

Nov. 11-18 — California Fertilizer 
Assn., 33rd annual convention, Del 
Coronado Hotel, Coronado, Cal.; 
Sidney H. Bierly, executive secre- 
tary, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino 9, Cal. 

Nov. 19-20-— Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, Ho- 
tel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
NJ., B. F. Driggers, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J., sec- 
retary. 

Nov. 28—Oklahoma Fertilizer Dealers 
Conference, Sponsored by the Okla- 
homa Plant Food Educational Soci- 
ety, Oklahoma A&M College, Still- 
water. 

Nov. 29—Oklahoma Soils and Crops 
Conference, Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater. 

Dec. 27-31—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 


Shea Chemical Corp. 
Announces Five 
Executive Promotions 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. — Five 
personnel promotions have been an- 
nounced by Vincent H. Shea, presi- 
dent, Shea Chemical Corp. Newest of 
the nation’s phosphorus producers, 
the Shea firm is now undergoing 
major expansion programs in Ten- 
nessee and Texas. 

The promotions are as follows: 
E. P. Madsen from vice president and 
controller to senior vice president, 
James D. Hogan from assistant to the 
president to vice president, J. B. Sut- 
liffe from director of industrial sales 
to vice president, G. C. Taylor from 
assistant controller to controller, and 
Vincent H. Shea, Jr:, from sales co- 
ordinator and plant purchasing of- 
ficer, Columbia, Tenn., to general pur- 
chasing officer. 

Mr. Madsen, who assumes the 
senior post at the firm’s executive of- 
fices in Jeffersonville, has served as 
vice president and controller since 
1954. He joined the firm in 1952 as 
controller. Prior to joining Shea, Mr. 
Madsen served as manager for Ar- 
thur Anderson & Co. at Chicago and 
Minneapolis. He graduated from the 
University of North Dakota in 1940. 

Mr. Hogan became assistant to the 
president last summer, following his 
move to Jeffersonville. He served as 
office manager for the firm’s Colum- 
bia, Tenn., plant, from late in 1951. 
Previous experience includes employ- 
ment with the Hoosac Valley Line 
Co. and in the chemical department, 
General Electric Co. He has B.A. and 
B.S. degrees from Boston College, and 
is a graduate of General Electric’s 
advanced management course. 

Mr. Sutliffe has directed the firm’s 
industrial sales program since join- 
ing Shea in January, 1955. As vice 
president, he will continue this func- 
tion and will head the company’s New 
York offices. Prior to his affiliation, 
Mr. Sutliffe was employed in various 
executive positions by the general 
chemical division, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., 1937-55. He has a B.S. 
degree from Wooster Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Taylor joined Shea in 1953 as 
chief plant accountant at the Colum- 
bia plant. In January, 1956, he trans- 
ferred to Jeffersonville as assistant 
controller. Prior to 1953, Mr. Taylor 
was employed by the United States 
Gypsum Co., Price-Waterhouse, New 
York City, and was secretary and 
treasurer, Packard Junior College, 

w York City. 
as Shea, i, also located at Jef- 


fersonville, assumes charge of a 
newly-created post as general pur- 
chasing officer for the firm. Since 
1953 he has been sales coordinator 
and purchasing officer at the Tennes- 
see plant. During 1952-53, he was in 
charge of shipping, and during the 
Tennessee plant construction period 
in 1951-52, he acted as receiving of- 
ficer on the construction staff. Fol- 
lowing service in the Navy in 1946-48, 
Mr. Shea studied business administra- 
tion in Boston, and attended Boston 
University. 


John Jungkind in 
New Cotton Council Post 


MEMPHIS—John Jungkind, a 
member of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil’s public relations staff in Memphis 
since 1953, has been appointed Wash- 
ington public relations representative 
of the Council, effective June 1. 

His appointment was one of several 
within the public relations and sales 
promotional staffs announced by the 
Council. Emmett Robinson has been 
assigned to the office of public rela- 
tions, filling the vacancy created by 
Mr. Jungkind. 

Fisher A. Rhymes, who has been in 
the industrial products section of the 
sales promotion division in Memphis, 
has been transferred to the Council’s 
New York office. 

Bill Nunn will be a member of the 
foreign trade division, with headquar- 
ters in Memphis. Appointment of 
Leslie A. Rogers to the sales promo- 
tion staff in Memphis also was an- 
nounced. 


SELLS BUSINESS 


FOLEY, MINN. — Don Wildman’ 


has sold the feed, seed and fertilizer 
portion of his Wildman Farm Supply 
business to Gordon Rothfork of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Wildman will continue in 
the dairy equipment and outboard 
motor business. 
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WYOMING LEAFLETS 

LARAMIE, WYO.—The University 
of Wyoming has published a series of 
new extension leaflets on commercial 
fertilizers for five Wyoming crops. 
Written by C. E. Allen, extension 
agronomist, and Paul C. Singleton, 
soils researcher, four leaflets are: 
“Commercial Fertilizers on Irrigated 
Pastures,” L-26; “Commercial Ferti- 
lizer on Alfalfa,” L-27; “Commercial 
Fertilizers on Cereal Crops,” L-28; 
“Commercial Fertilizers on Sugar 
Beets,” L-29. A fifth leaflet, by Wil- 
liam A. Riedl, research agronomist, 
L. I. Painter, soils researcher, and 
Mr. Allen, is “Commercial Fertilizers 
on Potatoes,” L-25. 


Classified Ad 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Tuesday each week fer the issue of the 
following Monday. 


eharge 
$2.25. wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
eare of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding lies. 
Classified advertising rate not av le 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order, 


FOR FAST ACTION 
AND RESULTS 
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POTASF 


FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 


Since 1938 Bonneville,Ltd. has been producing muriate 
of potash from the brines found in Utah’s Lake Bonneville 
salt flats. The value and need of potash as primary plant 
food is established and BONNEVILLE POTASH has 


‘always provided the fertilizer manufacturer with a most 


dependable source of supply. Your BRADLEY & BAKER 


representative will be pleased to discuss your potash 
requirements. 


BONNEVILLE. LTD. 
Represented by: BRADLEY & BAKER 
155 EAST 44th STREET © NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


District Sales Offices: ATLANTA, GA. «© INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. ¢ NORFOLK, VA. 
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